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4A LADY DRESSED IN WHITE. 


By GrEorcE HOo.LMEs. 


CuHapter I. 


HERE is in our country at the present time a University town 
inhabited by a set of persons, the most enlightened, the most 
delightful. The chance visitor, if admitted to their circle, will find 
himself among men whose learning is only the soil which nourishes 
the brightest flowers of conversation ; and as for the ladies, they 
prefer talking about “the fashions” to any other occupation. They 
have, moreover, a certain fixed code of etiquette, which may not be 
evaded. 

An invitation, no matter to what, is never to be refused ; even an 
epidemic of small-pox shall not prevent a dinner-party or dance ; even 
a Royal deathbed shall not interfere with theatricals and suppers. 
Therefore it may not be unworthy of notice that certain head ladies 
of reputed good taste govern the Society with a strong hand ; since, 
if Professor A.’s wife gives a dal poudré of the Swiss winter-season 
order, everyone will be obliged to go to it. In the summer term, 
when the weather may be overpoweringly hot, they attend two or 
three garden-parties in an afternoon. There is, in short, among 
them that singular ambition of many learned persons—observable 
from Goldsmith and Gibbon to the most distinguished genius of the 
hour—to be fashionable, to be up-to-date. 

Wandering rather aimlessly through the beautiful gardens of 
College one sultry afternoon towards the end of June, Professor 
Adrian Willdey was wondering when good luck would throw him in 
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his hostess’s path. He had been talking with a number of people, 
hearing vacation plans, and repeating at intervals that he had made 
none of his own. ‘There seemed to be no one new present among 
the summer guests. The Professor belonged outwardly strictly to 
his order: clothes, hair, gloves were conventional. He was a hard 
worker, a kind tutor, patient with bores. And yet a man who 
covered his brow and eyes with his hand when listening to Music ; 
and who was said to have defined the soul of man as a locked door, 
whose lost key he perpetually seeks in vain. At the moment, how- 
ever, he greeted Mrs. Wray Solford with a genial smile, who, followed 
by several guests all chattering and laughing together, soon admitted 
Willdey to their group. 

“Tt is so difficult to be hostess to-day!” exclaimed that lady. 
Then, laying her hand on Adrian’s arm, “‘ Come, you shall escort me 
to refreshments, cousin,” she added. There was some distant 
connection between Willdeys and Wrays, and the two added it to 
their friendship as neighbours. 

Scarcely, however, had they traversed one winding footpath, 
when Willdey abruptly halted. Before them was a smooth lawn of 
velvet grass, a beautiful drooping lime, a little canopied seat @ deux, 
a table, and a deep, empty basket-chair, of the secondhand, under- 
graduate order. It was cushioned in faded green linen. For years 
Willdey could have told you every item of the scene, and that the 
little lawn was deserted, save for the one figure. 

“Who is that?” he asked quickly. ‘“ What a beautiful old lady ! 
I never saw anyone so lovely in my life! Cousin Charlotte, who is 
she? Introduce me, please, at once.” 

“ Indeed, she is a lovely old picture,” whispered his companion, 
for they were now rapidly crossing to the canopied seat, “and I will 
gladly introduce you. But I don’t knowher name. She brought the 
Hayward girls, because their mother is knocked up with the heat, 
and resting for the dance to-night. She is a friend of theirs, I 
suppose. I never catch people’s names, as you know.” 

The introduction was over, Mrs. Solford had vanished, and 
Willdey had received permission to sink into the green linen chair. 
At that moment the glare and fret of the overpoweringly hot mid- 
summer day vanished also, or seemed to; and he stepped into 
Paradise. His mind seemed to be filling with all the loveliest ideas 
it had ever held: thoughts that were certainly those “ white-winged 
birds ” of the Flemish poet sailed over his soul; while that atmo- 
sphere of feace which, quite unbidden, will sometimes envelop the 
heart, surrounded, embraced, uplifted him. 
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His eyes rested on an old lady dressed entirely in white. What 
the rich materials were that composed her attire he could not have 
said, but it was all white, shimmering, dazzling, and yet soft and cool ; 
costly laces, fringes, the sweep of a silken train, the depths of a 
trailing scarf, the folds of bodice and jupe, flashes of diamonds, and 
lustre of pearls, the drooping plumes of the large Quaker-like - 
bonnet,—it was all white, white as the masses of soft, fine hair above 
the low, ivory forehead. She held a large white fan in her hand, and 
on her lap a small volume bound in white brocade. As Willdey sat 
down, she closed the book, saying with a charming smile, “ Do not 
imagine that I can require anything but your beautiful University to 
occupy my thoughts as well as my eyes! It is only that this little 
book is my constant companion and friend!” As he said nothing, 
she continued, “ Your town has completely captivated me. I have 
had here all the most lovely thoughts that time has accumulated for 
me ; and such pictures for a blissful solitude! I only arrived 
yesterday, and to-morrow I shall be on my way to Paris. I had no 
idea what I have missed a// these years.” Her voice was rather low 
and very sweet, but at these last words of hers she deepened its 
tones in a somewhat singular manner, at the same time turning upon 
Adrian the full regard of her large, dark-blue eyes. There was, he 
surmised, a shade of delicate mockery in them. Willdey, being as 
he supposed in Paradise, had discarded the ordinary nothings of 
mortal conversation. ‘That is exactly what I have felt since I first 
saw you,” he said, quite calmly. The little white book had fallen on 
the grass, and he picked it up, still opened at her reading. “‘ There 
is about neat and clean clothing a sort of youthfulness in which it is 
well for old age to envelop itself” he murmured from the page ;— 
“only . . . but I am quite at a loss for words !” 

“T remembered what Joubert says when I was attiring myself for 
this fé/e,” she said, laughing a little, “and as even the oldest of the 
old, among ladies, will not bear to be ignored, I donned my finest 
feathers. Do they really please you ?” 

“T have seen a young lady dressed all in white,” he answered— 
“many of them. I am ashamed to say I rarely wish to speak to 
them. But, this afternoon, when we came suddenly upon you— 
a vision of loveliness !—I asked my hostess who that beautiful old 
lady could be—the most beautiful person here—the most beautiful 
woman I had ever seen! And know youl must! And, now that 
I am with you, I am so perfectly happy that, if I tell you all my most 
secret thoughts and ideas, it will not seem to me remarkable, although 
to you I shall only be just one of those foolish young men that every 
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English town affords! Tell me, why are you like this? Why are 
you dressed in white, instead of—of—— ?” 

His voice broke off curiously, and he did not venture to look 
at her. 

“If I thought we were never to meet again, I would tell you,” 
she said gently, “and, perhaps, a great deal more about myself. But 
just now it shall be as you say,—you shall talk to me about yourself, 
and your ideas, and hopes, and aims, not forgetting to describe to 
me, as you are really a young man, although so learned—not for- 
getting to describe the kind of woman you love—or will love!” 

She had a pretty trick of poising her accent upon words some- 
times unimportant, which gave her speech a kind of gentle melody, 
like the falling or rushing of waters. She spoke, also, very rapidly, 
as persons who are much alone often do. 

Half an hour may have glided by while the one was speaking, 
and the other listening. Adrian hardly knew afterwards what he 
had related to this new and yet old friend! His age?—thirty. His 
father ?—a very hale, athletic old squire. His mother?—a scholar, 
an artist, a linguist, pious and sweet as Lady Jane Grey. His brothers 

nd sisters?—none. His tastes ?—fishing, alpine-climbing ; yes, yes, 
Music! And his ideal woman?—he had always nourished a 
peculiar requirement : she must be mother, wife, daughter to him ! 
Yes, a strange fancy ; but then a man wants all that, poor fellow 
that he is : a mother to make him a child again ; a wife to cherish ; 
a fair creature to be the light of his eyes ! 

“Who knows,” said his companion dreamily, ‘ whether you may 
not realise this in one woman gentle and kind? Even our poor old 
world still holds a measure of satisfaction for her children. But I 
confess I have never before heard the matter thus stated.” 

As she spoke she rose—an exceptionally tall and striking form— 
and, folding the large white fan, and placing the little book in her 
hanging satchel, she began to move towards an advancing group of 
guests, leaning the while somewhat languidly upon her sunshade of 
brocaded lace. Willdey felt himself dismissed when, a few moments 
later, the Hayward party claimed her, and she bent suddenly before 
him in a deep, old-fashioned salute. He turned, and strolled out of 
the College gardens. 
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Cuarpter II. 


“On, doke mio padre, what may be that strange figure which faces 
us on the circle above, and what is the chant which it utters so 
monotonously ?” 

Professor Denton of the Museum and his satellite Philip Parsley 
—-said to be the greater light of the two, a writer of Greek menus 
which had introduced apoplexy into the upper regions of Gaudy— 
had promised themselves a few hours’ pleasure at the College dance, 
and were hastening up the outer flight of steps Jeading to the hall, 
when their advance was thus arrested. Dancing was going on 
vigorously in the brilliantly lighted College hall, the gardens were 
beautifully illuminated, and that feeling of festivity peculiar to the 
University at such times had taken possession of everyone. 

“It is the ‘ Fretful Midge’ buzzing furiously on the edge of the 
abyss apparently,” returned the Professor, hurrying up the remaining 
steps, but halting beside a small, gyrating form, which there awaited 
him, retarding further progress. 

In the conventional dress of evening, and his gown, in addition, 
Professor Stanley Broxbourne, known as the “ Fretful Midge” among 
certain circles, presented no very remarkable appearance. It was, 
perhaps, in the less circumscribed attire of daylight that it was so 
difficult to believe him to be one of the pillars of the University, 
prominent among its governors. This small, lean man, dressed in 
the tightest clothes, with that hat so fatal to dignity, such a mockery 
of fashion and art—I think it calls itself the Z7i/by—this hat, to 
which, in his case, the imagination must add a tuft of feathers 
a ’Empereur—this devotee of that execrable musical instrument 
known as the fortola—he now was performing a kind of pas seud 
enragé to an accompaniment such as this :— 

“No one told me she was here. . . . I can’t find her. . . . I tell 
you, I knew her father. . . . I can’t imagine how the Haywards got 
hold of her. . . . I tell you, I often went to his house in Paris. . . . 
My wife knew...” But here words failed him completely, and 
chant and dance came to an end. 

When a man’s love for his wife has ceased, the love of annoying 
her becomes almost as powerful an emotion, and exhibits quite as 
much activity. Professor Broxbourne had determined to punish his 
lady for this lack of attention on her part (whatever it was), but as 
yet circumstances had prevented his doing anything but “get up 
steam,” so to speak. The buzzing continued. 
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“T say, you fellows there, is it not shameful? She was at the 
party this afternoon, I hear. I never sawa sign of her! Weltered 
about in the grilling heat, had a limp ice, and my wife . . . Then 
someone said, ‘Who was that with Wid/dey?’ Only think! Just 
like the fellow! All the afternoon Wilidey, Willdey if you please, 
was talking to her, and I never even knew she was staying here ! 
She’s here now, they say, and I mean to shut the gates if I don’t see 
her in the next hour !” 

The buzzing ceased and the gyrations began. 

“My dear Parsley,” whispered Denton into his companion’s 
beard, “here’s some wonderful game! Let us cut in before the 
fun’s over! It’s a mystery, and it’s a lady, and Willdey’s had the 
running, with his usual cheek.” Aloud, he added, “‘ Say, Professor, 
don’t you remember Willdey with those Americans last year? No 
one got a chance of coming near them !” 

He drew his companion past the now exploding Midge into the 
crowded hall. “Let us take one turn round, and see who is here,” 
he whispered ; “ Broxbourne won’t move yet.” To their surprise 
they found Adrian Willdey nonchalantly talking to a group of 
dowagers. Denton touched hisarm. “We are in the midst of a 
wonderful mystery,” he announced, “ to which I fancy you have the 
key. Broxbourne is nearly dead with rage on the stairway outside, 
and declares that there is some lady here whom 4e knows, and 
whom the fates and probably you are preventing his attending ! 
He uttered the most awful threats to Parsley and me just now.” 
Moving towards the doors, and followed now by Adrian, he con- 
tinued, “We thought we had better find you at once; you can 
manage the Midge better than anyone in the place. Philip and 
I promise to support you, and if he foams, or anything, or the 
Missus turns up, I could do the /rog-twist that fencing-man taught 
us, You remember... .” 

Adrian had not heard one word that he had uttered, but he still 
pushed on after Denton and Parsley. It took them quite five 
minutes to get clear of the couples, and to come within earshot of 
the angry Professor outside. Strange, indeed, his figure seemed 
to Willdey’s glance—which, still enfolded by the afternoon’s peace- 
ful atmosphere, could have passed it by altogether, and have rested 
on moonlight, garden-spaces, and the dim radiance of the slowly- 
moving river beyond, with undisturbed content. 

“ Here he is—be careful !” advised Denton at his elbow. 

‘*T knew her father. . . .” came the buzzing sound again. 

“I went several times to his hotel, he called it, in my student 
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days. He liked seeing young Englishmen. He was the greatest 
living authority on Eighteenth Century de/és Zettres then, and 
now. And quite the most charming man I ever saw. His little 
daughter... .” 

But here Parsley interposed, a gyration bringing=the poor Midge 
at this point within reach of his arm and eye. 

“Professor,” he shouted, and then in clear, slowjtones—as a 
man may address a foreign servant—‘ Do you know where the 
supper-room is? Let’s go there at once, all of us. Ifzthe Lady is 
to be found anywhere it would be there—that is, if she has a partner. 
And Mrs. Broxbourne and Mrs. Hayward are probably there 
also. Neither of them is in the hall. We have brought Willdey to 
help in the identification. Come along.” He began to push the 
Professor down the stairway, and the other two behind prevented 
his turning. 

Supper was in full swing, served in the Master’s lodgings: all the 
beautiful old College plate glittered on sideboards and duffets ; the 
long suite of rooms was filled with guests, many of them visitors- 
The College, whose ancient walls the river had long pleaded for 
with his good friend Father Time, had lately undergone very 
searching repairs, and scaffolding and its accompanying débris 
were still around the place. But moonlight and festivity hid 
everything unsightly, and the scene was one which only an 
ancient University can command, and which no} wealth could 
purchase. 

“There is Mrs. Hayward!” cried Denton. He pressed forward 
to a little round table, and bowed to a tall, commanding woman 
dressed in crimson brocade, a heavy black lace mantilla floating 
from her head, and thick, black ganis-de-Sudde @ la mousquetaire 
vanishing far up her very long arms. She smiledggenerously on the 
four men, and asked for oysters. She had just taken a place at the 
little table, and was unattended. 

_ © Oysters’ quoth a’,”—broke in the Midge wrathfully. ‘ Mrs. 
Hayward ”—he laid his hand on the plate Denton was placing 
before her—“not a mouthful till you tell me where Mlle. de 
Fleurville is, and also why you have concealed her for I hardly like 
to surmise how many hours? It is simply inconceivable. Why, I 
knew her father! ... It is monstrous . . . Of course she must 
have been asking for me everywhere. . . . When did she arrive? 
Who is she staying with? My wife knew... and Willdey... .” 
Had there been room, which there was not, buzzing and gyrating 
would have begun again. 
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Mrs. Hayward, who was calm as well as large, and who had 
not the smallest connection masculine, feminine, or neuter with 
Broxbourne, swallowed her oysters deliberately, drank some cup, ate 
some brown bread-and-butter, thanked Denton warmly, and then, 
fixing her large mournful black eyes on the group—those eyes which 
in an unlucky moment someone had pronounced “ Spanish,”—hence, 
alas! the mantilla, and the winter turban @ Ja Carmen—she said, 
“ Mlle. de Fleurville is here. Iam not in any way responsible for 
her movements, although she is a friend of mine. She is staying at 
the ‘ Swan and Garter.’” 

Here Denton, returning with a plate of sandwiches, bent over 
Parsley to whisper: “I believe the Divinity is coming this way! 
Keep quiet.” 

Scarcely had he uttered the words when an excited ripple of 
voices, a rustling of ladies’ dresses, and the deeper hum of elderly 
men’s talking, announced the arrival of a long stream of visitors to 
the supper-room. The centre of the group was a lady, young, very 
tall, whose high coiffure, apparently poudrée, sparkled with diamonds. 
She was dressed in pale rose-coloured brocade, the immense train 
guarded respectfully but firmly by a band of young men, who kept 
very close to each other. She was leaning on the arm of the Vice- 
Chancellor, whose face, wreathed in smiles, expressed homage and 
delight : the look that a man will have in the presence of perfection. 
He led her to a table, and sat down beside her. All eyes were fixed 
that way ; and, indeed, a more lovely being had never graced those 
beautiful old rooms! The extraordinary fairness of her face seemed 
to lead up to, or introduce, the wonder of her hair, which was of a 
silvery, shining whiteness, that gave her whole appearance something 
romantic, something unusual. Indeed, those white masses above 
the ivory brow and pearly neck served to heighten, if anything, the 
brightness of the blue eyes, to soften the roses in the cheeks ; and 
when the enraptured eye found the small, tender hand, covered with 
its delicate glove, a vision of something not met with every day, was 
fixed in the mind! She wore a quantity of jewels, but not as 
English fine ladies wear theirs. Hers were disposed about her 
dress in some skilful manner, so that unexpectedly there was a 
flash or a glitter, delighting anew the spectator. Her elderly adorer 
had summoned waiters with refreshments ; now the two leaned back 
in their heavy elbow-chairs, and chatted together. They conversed 
in French. Denton, Parsley, and the Midge did not dare to enter 
the charméd circle. But they held rigidly to the spot, kept, how- 
ever, at a considerable distance by the guard of undergraduates. 
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Unable to join in the conversation, they all listened and looked their 
utmost. 

Willdey, transfixed, thunderstruck, had edged himself back into 
a curtained window-seat. At the first glance, which had revealed so 
much to him, he felt as though turned to stone. He dared not look 
at that dazzling figure, and yet to leave was impossible. What could 
jt all mean? Was the afternoon a dream, born of summer and his 
empty heart ? 

Would she see him? Would she know him again? Would she 
speak tohim? /atuit Dea! atuit Dea! Oh, mortal mists that 
had blinded his eyes! And yet—was it the same face? 

That question was settled ere many more minutes had passed. 
Adrian heard his name uttered, and found himself in the nearer 
radiance, with the Vice-Chancellor’s hand on his arm. “ Made- 
moiselle la Comtesse de Fleurville is anxious to see our library,” he 
explained ; “ there is a portrait of an ancestor of her maternal grand- 
father, one of our founders. No likeness could be traced, chére 
mademoiselle, 1 need not warn you! But it is interesting for you. 
And Mr. Willdey knows all that is curious in the place to show you ! 
I must be gone: I leave you in the best of hands. This young 
man’s father and I are the closest friends.” 

Adrian had bowed, and the small gloved hand lay on his arm. 
Somehow, without opposition, he was leading her down a deserted 
corridor—the ball with its lights and heat, its noise and crowd, was 
miles away. Presently he opened the great door into the wide, 
lofty building lined with books, angled with books, haunted by their 
presence and their very breath ; a ghostly place, with its dim pictures 
high up on the panelling—ghostly, but for the quiet moonlight and 
sweet scents of the summer night floating in through the opened 
casements. Two large chairs were drawn up by the mantel, on 
which great candelabras with candles burned. She sank into a chair, 
and her little slipper rested on the huge square footstool near it, 
carved with college emblems. 

Willdey stood mute before her. 

“Sit down,” she said, a little timidly. Then, as he obeyed her, 
turning to him with a smile no one else had seen that evening : 
“ The picture of my ancestor is only a feint! I saw you all the time, 
standing in the curtains—wounded, perhaps vexed ; is it so? But 
you will forgive me, will you not? And I will explain.” 

Willdey’s face, like all faces cut with extreme regularity of 
feature, showed emotion but rarely. There would be the quiver of 
mirth in the finely-chiselled nostril, or the blaze of anger in the dark- 
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grey eyes ;—the latter had never been seen yet by anyone who knew 
him. Now not a muscle stirred, but he could not have commanded 
his voice. 

“ Are you vexed? See, we must speak as equals now. I never 
meant to vex you!” 

“Oh, you have been accustomed to all this, of course,’ said 
Adrian, in a low, strange tone. “Is it the hundredth time, or what, 
that a man has laid bare his soul to you? But now, now, we are 
equals, as you say! Tell me, then, who you are that came here to 
play the Zore/ei with one poor bark !” 

He hardly knew what he said, and that there was a kind of sting 
in his tones. 

Mademoiselle looked at him gently. Full well she knew that 
her hand must wound yet more deeply. She sighed, and murmured 
pathetically ; “If I must be chidden, do it quickly, and ‘let us get 
it over,’ as we used to say as children. Come, let me have that 
growl you have got bottled up so tight !_ And we have not too much 
time, I can tell you! The good Professor, who knew my dear father, 
is on our tracks! It was only because your charming Chancellor 
told me that you have here a second exit and staircase that I con- 
sented to leave his protection. . . .” She stopped as quickly as she 
had been speaking, and looked with a kind of plaintive beseeching 
into Adrian’s face. ‘To-morrow I shall be in France—past your 
forgiving !” 

* Ah, mademoiselle !” cried Willdey, in a perfect torment of 
emotion. “Am I to be mocked twice? Yes; perhaps thrice. 
But no! You said we were equals zow ; and you shall answer to 
me, as a young woman to a young man!” 

“So,so. Iam to be scolded and upbraided a 7 Anglaise ; Iam to 
be Griselda to your lordship’s ill-humour! Well, I will bring every 
weapon to my defence, and promise to come victor out of the fray !” 

She challenged him with her. beautiful eyes, now dancing and 
sparkling with fun and mockery. Adrian’s heart seemed to dance 
too ! 

“The combat shall be hardly won, I promise you !” he laughed. 
“And Griseddas are married women. ... But probably that is 
another surprise you have in waiting for me. Are you married, 
mademoiselle?” His face had become quite grave, suddenly, and 
had something of the afternoon’s dreaminess in its expression. 

** No, no, no,” she answered hurriedly. There was in the tone 
which she employed to utter her reiterated negative something of 
the gesture of a person who pushes what is hateful or impossible far 
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away from him. Willdey looked quickly at her. His eyes rested 
long and lingeringly upon the beautiful, the enchanting figure at his 
side. Was this, indeed, the lovely old lady dressed in white, to 
whom he had confided his inmost dreams and the secrets of his 
heart! This dazzling, wonderful creature! Made to be worshipped 
and won ! 


When she had finished speaking, when she had answered all his 
questions, it was as though years in his life had melted away. They 
had moved to the moonlit windows, a great bay window, latticed 
and carved with College devices—or, rather, he had moved there 
directly the first word of pain was uttered, and she had followed. 
Now that he stood there alone, and that the soft rustling of her 
vanishing robe no longer fell on his ear, it was as if the night outside 
became his companicn, a friend to whom his heart confided all its 
new story, its new gricts. 

That he loved her—how could it be otherwise? Both knew it. 
That, once having seen her—haunted by her beauty, her sweetness ; 
soothed, enchanted, perfectly happy and blessed—he wished never 
toleave her. . . . Ah, there was the end of it all! This was to bea 
midsummer dream, and the end of it all was to be the beginning of 
Adrian’s trouble, the awakening to a new and empty life. 

Her name brought a smile to his lips as he whispered it— 
**Minerva.” And many quaint things she had added when she 
told it tohim. “ Minerva de Fleurville,” the darling of her old father, 
the scholar. Permitted to go where she pleased, to do what she 
pleased! Known and welcomed in many circles, in many cities ; 
brought up in luxury, instructed like a savanée, but with, finally, that 
greatest shield placed in her armoury—the shield that guarded her 
wherever she went. Gently she let him into this most private confi- 
dence of her girlhood’s years. ‘ My father would never speak with 
me of love and marriage. One dayI told this to my gouvernante, 
a friend of the family, who remained as our companion when I was 
out of the schoolroom. She said, ‘ Oh, he will speak of it—give him 
time! Your poor father dreads this for you, and puts off the evil 
day. His own marriage was an unhappy one. Your mother left 
him after two years. I never dared speak of it. But we all know 
that she is dead ; your father has visited her grave in Italy, whither 
she was taken by her lover, a young prince of evil life, who had 
followed her from her convent days. If he speaks with you, be 
very patient. You are too young to know, and I trust never will 
realise, what his private life has been.’” 
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Adrian had murmured his sympathy, and the sweet voice took 
up again the thread of narrative. 

‘“‘ T was seventeen then, and he spoke soon after. I loved him, 
and do love him so dearly, that I have never—till now—regretted 
the promise which I then gave to him. ‘My own father !’ I said, 
‘this matter is over now, and its consequences shall injure you no 
longer. Set your dear, tortured heart at rest. Will this content 
you, as it does me? Your only child, your daughter, promises 
never to marry!’ How can I describe to anyone what followed ?” 
continued Minerva, speaking in a very low and agitated tone, her 
little hand trembling violently as she laid it on Willdey’s arm. “My 
father, proudest of men, knelt at my knees, weeping ! He implored 
me to think what I must renounce to purchase peace of mind for 
him ! His dear lips embraced my hand, my gown ! I had no wishes, 
then, but his. After that day all was as before, save that he was a 
changed man, light of heart, really gay ; and oh, such a father, such 
a friend to me. . . Does this explain what you thought mysterious ? 
And do you blame me for taking advantage of Dame Nature’s 
whim—my snowy hair—to play the old lady sometimes? I never 
dreamed as I sat amid that academic calm, that towards me there 
was moving a cloud charged with electricity !—that, that ....” The 
soft murmur died away in a quivering silence, a silence whose pain 
her sensitive soul had responded to, and which checked the gentle 
mockery she had tried to assume. 

“That a young man should lose his heart to a beautiful old 
lady dressed in white!” he said passionately; “a beautiful figure 
whose name is Zove. No matter what her disguise, did not my 
heart recognise its sovereign? There is a question yet remaining 
that I could ask you, that you in your sweetness and compassion 
would answer! But J wil/ not. Stay with me, goddess—Dame 
Nature’s second pretty whim to name you thus! Stay with me as 
long as... Nay, nay; if you must leave me, let it be so. Your will 
is mine. See, victor before the battle! Ido not even require my 
chains!” 

Each word fell like a blow on the tormented air. There are 
tones in the human voice that seem to rise from an agony of heart 
that thrusts them like tortured dumb animals upon a cruel mass of 
spectators. How those words thus uttered strike upon a tender, 
attuned ear! Minerva’s head sank in her hands. “Nothing, no- 
thing I regret !” went on the low, passionate voice. “ But if one has 
entered Paradise—farewell, earth, hereafter. Oh, to be permitted 
to ask May I see you again? No, no; Ihave not asked that, either ! 
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That I might tell you what I feel !—what you inspire! Do you 
remember my silly rambling? You made me a child again ! And 
now, now, Minerva! Iam a man!” He drew back from her into 
the shadowy window recess. 


Cuarter III. 


AFTER all it was the Fretful Midge who had the honour of seeing 
the Comtesse de Fleurville off at the railway-station ; indeed, he 
would gladly have gone farther and escorted her on board her 
steamer, had she consented. Frustrated at the ball, for both 
Minerva and Adrian vanished in the most unaccountable manner 
from that scene of prolonged festivity, the Professor called early at 
the “Swan and Garter ” (his excuse a parcel of books for her father), 
breakfasted there, and entered her cab, carrying all the dressing- 
bags that he could lay hands on. He wore his new straw hat, a 
very trying imitation-Panama, with the college ribbon, and a brown 
holland coat bound with dark-green silk. Mademoiselle had a pale- 
grey travelling sacque with a large hood and cape lined with white 
crépe-de-chine, and a broad white hat with a gauze veil tied round 
her neck. She looked very tall in this simple costume, and she was 
very pale. Her three servants did all that was required, without 
receiving a single order, the Professor’s attachment to the bags 
creating the only temporary confusion that occurred. At the railway- 
station the Comtesse’s eyes seemed to search the long vistas of that 
vast network of lines, and platform stretching apparently endlessly 
with them, for some object that might appear. When her escort had 
piled the little table in her carriage with every conceivable periodical, 
she thanked him with her sweet smile, but she was sighing also. 
Perhaps it is fortunate that the environs of railway-stations are 
so exceedingly unromantic, for farewells to University-towns may be 
rather serious matters sometimes ; and these grim streets act like a 
reprimand to sentiment. Occasionally, indeed, you are dismissed by 
a cemetery, a warning and reminder as apposite as a logical formula ! 
When July came Willdey was still up—as the phrase goes—and 
strolling in the Fellows’ garden one hot evening, a hand beckoned him 
to ascend to the Vice-Chancellor’s library, which faced the broad path- 
way. Dr. Winter was seated at his writing-table, half-buried in books. 
Hissecretary was just taking leave, his hand stili busy with his typewriter. 
When the old and the young friend were alone, Adrian sat down 
at some distance from the writing-table, and idly caressed the Master’s 
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Pomeranian dog, whose nerves, much overwrought by the heat, 
found vent in repeated growls, snarls and jerks. Adrian’s thoughts, 
if he was conscious of thinking at all, were far away, and he 
mechanically continued to stroke the dog. 

“Willdey, are you off soon?” inquired the Master. ‘Your 
people are in Scotland, I see. I suppose it will be mountains for 
you again this year. We move next week. I wish I had taken to 
ballooning. But I suppose it’s too late now. I would have liked the 
Saasthal again—the scenery is superb. But I can’t stand the awful 
food, and the Low-Church Sundays ! We were fed on some mountain 
animal that my boy called Shamrock, not quite a goat, and not quite 
boot-leather—but very nearly each. And the rolls were baked saw- 
dust. And the ghastly draughts from the hotel doors! I should 
have been driven to climb, if I had stopped much longer. But my 
heart isn’t strong enough for that, ever. The Riffelalp was stuffed with 
people, and the Americans thought I ought to know everything they 
wanted to know! Decidedly, ballooning would be the best change 
of air and company !” 

The Vice-Chancellor was, like many very short-sighted persons, a 
wonderful judge of other people’s moods and frames of mind. He 
was quite aware that Adrian paid no attention to his talk, but he 
rambled on: “We shall go first to Paris, of course, and then, I 
think, to Aix. By-the-bye, I have a note from the Comtesse de 
Fleurville, begging us to visit them en route. They are still in Paris, 
she says, and deserted by everyone. I shall certainly go and see them.” 

He showed no surprise when Adrian, very pale, took two strides 
to the writing-table, murmuring something which might have been 
an inquiry, but was quite unintelligible. Beforerhim on a candle- 
sconce lay a little lavender-coloured envelope. Adrian stood dumb 
before it, but its sight overwhelmed his memory, his vision, with 
picture after picture of his lost happiness. 

“Yes, she is very well,” said Dr. Winter, affecting perfect ease, 
although that attitude charged with emotion could not escape him. 
“Would you like to see the letter? Cette belle dame is savante also! 
I pity her adorers.” He held out the letter to Adrian, who started 
back. “No, no,” he said, “I cannot look at it.” 

For a few moments he was pacing up and down the room with 
folded arms and bent head. The good old man at the writing-table 
prattled on of everything that could be thought of at the moment, 
and it was well that his conversation was of an order not easily 
exhausted. Willdey’s agitation came to an end ere long, and asking 
pardon, rather whimsically, for having “made such a bore of him- 
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self,” he hurried away. But the Vice-Chancellor took a good deal 
of pains that his request for the one year’s travelling Fellowship, then 
vacant, which entailed further the publication of a book, should 
be granted without delay, and before the autumn term began 
Willdey was in Athens. 

He had been accustomed to travel, and the planning and note- 
making required for the book kept his mind from what might easily 
have become a dangerous brooding. It is true that he had not yet 
reached that term of years when, in the opinion of some august 
human judges, it is essential for the cultured mortal’s physical well- 
being to indulge his pen, even unto literature. But it is certain 
that, had not Adrian’s work lain in a totally new and unacademic 
direction, he would at this period of his life have acquired that 
strange sheath of reserve and melancholy so often to be observed in 
men of his class, and whose consequences added to the inevitable 
loneliness of life to which they lead, have ended more than once in 
tragedy. 

The year had family losses in store for Adrian, also, but he was 
far beyond reach of home news when they occurred. And, beyond 
reach of all that concerned his inner life, he seemed to be thrust 
upon a new plane of existence. Willdey’s heart had been like a 
fortress captured by strategy, and without a blow exchanged on 
either side. He was not of that order of men to whom the blooming 
English girl, with her matronly air before she is out of her teens, 
could possibly appeal. He “was ashamed to say he hardly ever 
spoke to young ladies dressed in white!” What did appeal to him 
was that something mysterious, that something to fathom—perhaps 
unfathomable—which has haunted many an imagination since the 
days of Homer, when goddesses whispered into heroes’ ears, and 
fought their battles with them. There was no one to remind him 
now of the few—how few !—hours which had seen his inner history 
written. But there was a certain very much belated letter from Mrs. 
Wray Solford which he carried about Greek islands with him, and 
read more than once on narrow, badly-lit decks. Cousin Charlotte, 
quite unconsciously, fulfilled all good old ‘“ Daddy Crisp’s ” fatherly 
advice to the youthful Burney as regards the much-prized art of letter- 
writing. When you had mastered her copious, ingenious and 
elaborate abbreviations, interpreted her numerous italics, and made 
some—it must be owned a large—allowance for spelling weaknesses, 
there remained a masterpiece of information of just the kind required 
—the people mentioned, only those who interested you, the setting 
of time, place, weather, receiving its just proportion of notice. 
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Among other notabilities at the winter term plays, Dr. Winter 
had entertained the whole de Fleurville party. The Comte, a delight- 
ful and very learned personage, who spoke English beautifully, much 
older than all had expected, must have married late in life ; Madame 
la Baronne de Birley, a regular Bas Bleu, very absent-minded, and 
trying to drag the lovely young Comtesse to lectures! They had 
stayed for one week, to the delight of the whole University. The 
Fretful Midge, ridiculous creature, made a perfect fool of himself, 
following the Comtesse about wherever she went. Her costumes 
had been exquisite. But, really, for a man of his age to lose his 
head so completely was beneath contempt! Why did she not 
marry? had been the question everywhere ; and—could you believe 
it?—the Midge would shake his head mysteriously when this subject 
was introduced, hinting, it was evident, that the answer rested with 
him, with whom mademoiselle had, of course, fallen in love! Ata 
large supper-party after the Greek play, he had scolded his wife so 
violently (“a 7Anglaise,” Willdey seemed to hear a soft voice 
murmur !), that the poor woman had burst into tears, “the torrent 
instantly swelled by her three daughters” (by her first husband), 
who sat at adjoining tables, and were evidently overdone and over- 
excited. Cousin Charlotte added that her husband had been very 
near hysterics, of laughter dien entendu, such was “ the comicality of 
the scene.” 

Adrian made one unusual and delightful friendship ere the family 
budget, which put an end to his travels, reached him at Khartoum, 
and sent him back to England. 

A young Egyptian of high birth, whose studies led him to 
visit several European Universities, not forgetting some months 
spent in England, was seized with cramp while bathing at Cairo 
with Adrian, who came to his rescue. He was of so shy and 
retiring a disposition, that the only way in which he allowed his 
preserver to receive his thanks was by sending him a ring, in which 
was set an Egyptian turquoise of exquisite colour and great value. 
Not less graceful were the lines in Latin verse which accompanied 
the beautiful gift. 

Adrian called at his house, and found the young savanf reclining 
in a garden of roses, magnolias, and palms which was like a dream 
of Omar Khayyam. 

He was evidently very unwell, and Willdey, at his request, 
came to stay with him, their strange friendship growing as they 
discovered many mutual tastes. The young man furnished Adrian 
with endless notes for his book ; and, all unconsciously, the English- 
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man’s mind, manners, disposition, conduct, became of the deepest 
interest—as might some new and fascinating study—to the sympa- 
thetic Eastern. How much, indeed, he read of his companion’s 
heart would have seemed wonderful in any other onlooker. But 
love, born of gratitude and admiration, had unlocked the most secret 
doors to his timid sympathy. 

The two had journeyed to Khartoum, and it was not till the very 
eve of Willdey’s unexpected recall to his home that the other spoke. 

They were seated in the old garden of the Palace, and the 
shadowy fountains’ murmur brought the legend of the Azra to 
Willdey’s memory. 

‘“* Welche sterben wenn sie lieben!” the words dropped on the air 
with the sweet cadence of the fountains’ plashing, before Adrian 
realised that he had uttered them. 

“Yours will not be our Azra’s fate!” said Saldan’s deep and 
melodious voice, quite suddenly, in answer. “Do not resent what 
I now say, dearest of friends. We may not, perhaps, speak thus 
together again. I have the deepest love for you—young, brave son 
of an oak-tree, and of the flower called forget-me-not! Therefore, 
I have read in the sealed book of your heart. Nay, you need not 
start, nor shrink. I could not wound you! You have loved, very 
deeply ; you have suffered, very, very deeply! But see, my friend, 
there grows where the oak-tree fell a little slender plant—you call it 
the snowdrop. It does not bloom here. It is born of the chilly 
breath of winter, and storms nourish it, and very little sun its gentle 
heart asks. But deep, deep, and strong is its small immortal 
growth, and the rootlets are long and not easily destroyed. In 
summer it disappeared. But you will find it again in its own skies, 
where destiny now hides it for you!” 

The strange, mystical prophecy faded with the sound of the cool 
palace fountains from Adrian’s memory for many a long day after it 
was spoken. 


CHAPTER IV. 


In mid-August of the following year, Professor Denton, whose 
comprehensive and exhaustive treatise on the “Lesser Blue-bottle 
Fly” had brought him much renown from many quarters, was 
spending as many idle hours as he deserved at the sketching-easel 
of Miss Portia Whiskall, B.A., Columbia College, U.S.A. The 
University had rarely borne a less deserted air than it did just now; 
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for many reasons all the old faces were recognisable about the town. 
For one thing the summer weather had been unpropitious, and the 
reports from favourite Swiss, Scotch, Norwegian haunts were of an 
alarming nature. You were “either burnt or avalanched out of your 
hotel,” as one young professor expressed it. Therefore it happened 
that, when the voice of the American is heard in our land, when the 
merry, jewel-laden East-ender seeks his Norfolk broads and beaches, 
with the exception of a few of those ardent fishermen and women 
who rush north, as far north as possible, directly they can, the society 
so ably controlled by such leaders as Mrs. Hayward, Mrs. Wray 
Solford, and the Fretful Midge, was still gathered together. 

Dr. Winter was detained by examination business, but he was 
not without consolations in the form of visitors. These did not, 
however, include Miss Portia Whiskall. 

That lady, thin-featured, well-dressed, sharp-voiced, found Pro- 
fessor Denton the most delightful company. He loaded her with 
books, information, and flowers. Philip Parsley, who hated her 
cordially, and who suspected that his chief was paying his addresses 
to her—she was reported enormously rich—had refused absolutely 
to take her over the museum, or, indeed, to speak to her at all. 
The other ladies were as civil as was necessary, knowing that she 
would certainly “turn up again,” since Denton had probably 
promised her tickets “for every possible diversion,” so Philip put 
it, “ for years to come !” 

Her presence, with the latest conveniences in the shape ot 
drawing paraphernalia, was now to be encountered constantly in the 
College cloisters or gardens, and the oft-repeated “Say, Professor !” 
had got upon even the irritable nerves of the master’s Pomeranian 
dog, who growled from the sunny window-seat every time the shrill 
phrase reached him! Dr. Winter’s windows facing the broad path- 
way were observed also to be often closed now. 

On this dewy morning, promising a hot day at last, the lady was 
seated at her easel in the quaint and tiny cloistered spot beloved of 
artists. She was a good draughtswoman, and an _ indefatigable 
worker. She wore an alpaca over-all, and at her thin waist a bunch 
of crimson clove-carnations, Denton’s daily gift. He lounged beside 
her, dipping now and then into a French scientific pamphlet which 
he held in his hand. Miss Portia was, as usual, at interrogations. 

“Say, Professor!” she was saying (growl from window above), 
“T’ve not seen anyone so handsome just around here yet. Don’t 
be offended with me! And he looks so ver’ int’ruséin’, with those 
plain, cold features. Oh, we don’t mean lain like you do, you 
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know, in my country! He reminded me of the face our best 
draughtsman is always giving us now in the journals ; really, he 
might be an Amur’can. You must introjuce me as soon as possible, 
I’m just dying to sample him !” 

Denton professed not to be able to imagine whom she meant, 
and returned to his pamphlet. 

“Oh, now, really, Professor,” began the harsh voice once more, 
work with brush and palette going on vigorously all the time. “He 
was sitting close to you at the Assize sermon in the University 
church. I think he was asleep most of the w4i/e, and I daresay you 
were too. I was counting the people asleep, as far as I could see! 
I think he’s lately back from the East—he’s so sunburnt ; and he’s 
got an Arab servant. I saw them arrive from my apartments the 
other evening, when I was drawing at my window. Vow do you 
know whom i mean?” 

Miss Portia was losing patience. A person of “her country” 
moves quickly in the desired direction ! 

“T suppose you must be thinking of Willdey,” at last said Denton 
in an indifferent tone. There had been some slight coolness between 
the two men for the last year past—unexplained, perhaps inexplicable. 
“He had to go back to Egypt, I believe, about his book, and I think 
you are right that he has just returned here. But I don’t suppose 
we shall keep him with us much longer. He has succeeded to his 
father’s title (an old barony), and, of course, he will have to marry, 
and all that... .” 

As Miss Whiskall, brush in air, mouth open, and aspect of 
interest, bent forward to drink in her companion’s words, the little 
iron gate (it is very ancient, and exquisitely wrought—one of the 
College “glories ” indeed), leading from the master’s private garden 
into the small cloistered court beyond, was heard to open and shut, 
and, immediately after, two ladies issued therefrom, and entered the 
cloisters. 

How much of the previous colloquy had reached their ears no- 
one could have determined, they had come so rapidly upon the 
other two ; but it may have been on account of it that one of the 
ladies, the elder, turned to look rather fixedly at the artist and her 
beau as she passed them. 

Miss Whiskall’s cup of surprises was full! Scarcely had the 
strangers disappeared in the gardens beyond, than, flinging her brush 
and palette into the very complete receptacle provided for such 
emergencies, she rose to her feet with a cry of rapture. 

“Say, Professor, did you know who ¢hat is? I could hardly 
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have believed my eyes but that she spent two months in Boston one 
winter that I was there too. Oh, isn’t she puffectly Jawvely! Every- 
one in my country raves about her! They do say she’s partly 
Amur’can. I guess I’m proud to hope so!” 

Denton burst out laughing. ‘Oh, you Americans know all 
that’s to be known worth knowing!” he cried. “Yes, I am also a 
very humble worshipper at that shrine. But the Comtesse de 
Fleurville is in the deepest mourning, and only here quite privately 
as the guest of the Master of our College.” 

.He was not sufficiently enslaved to be capable of facing Dr. 
Winter, accompanied by the fair Portia resolved on a #¢e-d-téte with 
his cherished and secluded visitor ; but he knew the demand hung 
over his devoted head. Never had he welcomed friends more 
cordially than he now did the really providential arrival of Mrs. 
Hayward and Mrs. Wray Solford, both chatting delightedly with a 
well-known figure at their side—grey-clad, much thinner, bronzed, 
but with the same air of half ease, half reserve, which had character- 
ised him of old—Adrian Willdey. 

The change that there was in him, however, good Cousin Char- 
lotte was far too happy in having him back, to notice. Denton had 
remarked and summed it up as “side” ; the Master had hardly seen 
him yet to observe, or formulate an opinion. Willdey sat down with 
the rest, and bowed his head to the torrent of Miss Whiskall’s 
enthusiasms, rising to greet the Broxbournes and Philip Parsley, 
who soon after clustered round him. What a lot there was to talk 
about, and how kind and friendly they all were! The Fretful 
Midge was in raptures at his book, which, his wife intimated, he 
was reading aloud to her in the evening, and very much annoyed 
because she always nodded after nine o’clock! She had always so 
nodded from childhood, &c. 

A sweet bird was singing to his mate when, later in the day, 
Adrian turned through the carved iron gate into the Master’s garden. 
All was very peaceful there, and the place at first sight looked 
deserted. The little fountain, another cherished “glory,” was 
sending up a soft spray into the warm air. The day had hardly 
been hot, but in this enclosed spot the atmosphere seemed still, 
although quite pure. Adrian had come from Egypt, from the dying 
couch of his friend. Saldan was dead; and the sight of English 
roses, English fountains had other associations for him from that 
time for ever. A sadness, which seemed now his constant element, 
swept over him anew as he trod the familiar path. Ah, there was a 
little table with books, there a canopied seat @ deux, there an empty, 
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green linen lined basket-chair! All empty, empty as his life. He 
smiled to himself as a man may at some remembered childish folly 
of his past years, and his idle hand lifted first one volume, then another. 
Whose had been the little trick of putting her books into 

brocaded covers? He smiled again. These were sheathed in black : 
old friends, “ Pensées de Joubert,” and a volume open at such familiar 
lines as these—the voice mechanically utters them aloud, that their 
beauty may sink into the ear, be shared by the surrounding peace : 

Some future day when what is now is not, 

When all old faults and follies are forgot, 


And thoughts of difference passed like dreams away, 
We'll meet again upon some future day. 


When we have proved, each on his course alone, 
The wider world, and learnt what’s now unknown, 
Have made life clear, and worked out each a way, 
We'll meet again,—we shall have much to say. 


Some day, which oft our hearts shall yearn to see, 
In some far year, though distant yet to be, 

Shall we indeed,—ye winds and waters, say !— 
Meet yet again upon some future day ?! 


Adrian’s voice was suddenly silent ; a figure was standing by the 
little table, and a soft sigh greeted the close of the poem. 

What was that change that had taken place in Willdey? The 
figure before him seemed, for one moment, that of a stranger! And 
yet, he guessed who it was. 

There was but a short pause, and he said, bowing low: 

“Mademoiselle la Comtesse, have I your permission to leave 
you?” 

She answered nothing. 

“* Mademoiselle, have I your permission to stay ?” 

Still she said nothing ; but if the whiteness of the snowdrop is 
whiter for the first kiss of the snow, her drooped cheek had that 
whiteness, 

There was a long, long silence. Adrian’s eyes, whose cold 
questioning she could not bear, were resting on her now ; how long 
he looked he did not know, and she dared not realise. Again the 
old strange wonder made the old strange words rush to his lips: 
‘* Why are you thus?” And again he smiled at himself, as at an old, 
pretty folly. Before him stood,—was it the same? Was it Minerva 
—that beautiful, that dazzling being in rose-coloured brocade, 
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sparkling with jewels, who had kindled the fire in his heart which 
had burnt it to ashes ?—who had vanished from the lights and glitter 
of a ball, leaving a desert behind her ! 

Now there stood before him, separated only from him by the 
little garden-table, the very tall, the very slender figure of a young 
girl, dressed quite simply, even childishly, in a plain school-room 
frock of black cashmere ; round her shoulders a fichu of fine crape 
fringed with black, fastened by a miniature brooch of black enamel, 
—the picture of an old, white-haired man. The only token of luxury 
seemed to be this touching tribute to the dead, and the heavy belt 
of ancient carved silver and ebony which girdled the small waist, 
Above the sweet, pale face was the shimmer of the wonderful hair,— 
soft, glittering, fine as newly-fallen snow ; its masses were gathered 
back into a simple girlish knot, and tied with a broad black riband. 
From her quaint, curiously wrought girdle hung a satchel of black 
brocade, the little finely-laced handkerchief half falling from it, and 
clasped by one of her small hands. Adrian, looking at her, felt 
something stir quickly in his heart, felt something melt within its 
frozen zone. Who was this sweet, tender chi/d before him ? 

“ Mademoiselle,” at last he began, but timidly and gently as to 
some delicate, easily affrighted being, “am I permitted to talk with 
you, to ask you of... of, many things? Things which concern 
you... and me? Sit down, then, and listen. Am I changed, 
Minerva? Do you fear me—you, who once commanded ?” 

She had seated herself on the other side of the little table, and 
as he spoke she shielded her cheek suddenly with her hand, as 
though to ward away the bitter laugh he added to his words. 

“ Mademoiselle, why do we meet? Why do we speak? ”—the 
bitter tones were low, but more and more intense grew their bitter- 
ness. ‘All is as it was! Is it not so? You have lost your father, I 
know it all, and I... I have lost them a//! But, much more than 
you, much more, much more! For I have lost what you never 
had!” She raised her beautiful blue eyes to the cold, sad face of 
the young man, still speaking in those low tones of intense feeling. 

“See, Mademoiselle,” he cried piteously, yet cruelly, for she 
trembled visibly under the storm of his emotion, “I have lost my 
love! Ah—have I! I think I shall die, if it is really so! But, I 
cannot love, if I am not loved again! And my heart owns but one 
love, who may not, cannot dwell there... This wretchedness shall 
cease ! And you, beautiful, tender child, that I could gather to my 
breast, that I could cherish, that could be nearer to me now than in 
any of your wonderful, your captivating disguises—you, the real 
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Minerva, no dream could picture for me fairer, sweeter, more appeal- 
ing—you shall bid me leave you for ever !” 

Ere Willdey had ceased speaking, she seemed to be recovering 
her lost self-possession, and to be gathering together all the hidden 
forces of her nature to meet some difficult task. Her small hands 
were tightly clasped, and although the effort made was quite 
apparent, it was with an almost firm and steady voice, and with 
increasing composure that she answered him. ‘“ Milord,—I know 
not whether I address you becomingly,—we have met again, and we 
‘have much to say !’ Is it not so?” Something of her old gay smile 
shone for an instant in the blue eyes. ‘‘ Why should I not be bold 
as a man, when I have to face troubles like this ? ” 

She leaned over the table to gaze earnestly into his face ; her 
own was calm and brave. “I had not thought to find you again, 
like . . . like this. So changed! so stern! so sad! How have I 
the courage to speak at all? Yet I remember that it was for how 
short a time we met, before, a year ago, and my memory is 
only of ¢haf time ; that is all I know... ofyou. But, am I mis- 
taken? When we parted .. . did you not love me?”—The soft 
sweet voice died away into tremulous silence ; but the clear eyes did. 
not leave his face. 

“‘ Indeed, yes,” the young man faltered, very low. 

“This happened,” she went on, very quietly, very calmly. 
“There was a day, not very long after, when my dear father 
found out all. He wondered to see me unhappy: a kind father 
soon reads his child’s looks. He was kinder, a dearer friend than 
ever to me after that. I think he spoke of you with our good 
friend, the Master, when he visited us. But never again with me. 
I know we came here last winter because my father wished some- 
thing that was to be for my good—he wished to talk with people 
here, to talk again with Dr. Winter. Perhaps he expected even to 
see... Ido not know! He had not visited anywhere for many 
years ; and he proposed this visit himself. He liked it all very much, 
I know.” 

Minerva stopped, and at that moment a pale-rose blush, very 
faint, very lovely, spread gradually over the fairness of her face. It 
was a flush as soft and melting as the Alpine glow. As the sweet 
colour faded again, and she became much paler, now visibly 
trembling, and nerving herself for a further revelation, Adrian could 
hardly control his wild impulse to seize her hands, to soothe, to 
sustain her. As she began to speak again, her courage returned, 
and the wonderful transformations of which her face seemed to hold 
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the spell, once more brought before his memory the pictures of the 
past. The stateliness of that “lovely old lady dressed in white,” 
the magnificent, proud beauty of the College ball—all that he had 
buried in his secret treasure-house appeared again. 

“Then came the time of his illness, when he was too weak to do ~ 
more than ook at us. To the last, almost, he sat in our sunny 
garden—our little chateau in Normandy, where we spend the 
summer, sometimes. One day—the one before he was taken from 
us—he could speak ; and much, much he confided to me. I was 
given the charge—all was arranged with special agents—of the man 
who had been his life’s enemy, and who, poor wretch, is my father’s 
pensioner till his death. And, very tenderly, he spoke of my 
future! And, dying, he gave me a letter, which [ saw he must 
have carried always about with him. . . .” 

“ The letter is for. . . .?”—Willdey’s voice was broken. 

“The letter is for you!” answered Minerva firmly. “He said, 
‘ Minva, you are to give it to him yourself, into his own hands.’ 
Minva was his little-name for me always.” 

She was very near weeping now, but kept bravely on. “I shall 
give you this letter,” she said, “‘as, indeed, I must. I am ignorant of 
its contents; it was sealed, and has remained so. But, knowing him 
and all he knew—milord, I have guessed what this letter contains ! 
I must give it to you... . but, but... .” 

Adrian’s deep, dark-grey eyes, piercing now, hard, invincible, 
were turned on the pale young face, and pitilessly they commanded 
and held her shrinking gaze. She covered her eyes with her hands. 
Then, looking up again, something of the pride and dignity of an 
ancient race seemed to environ her, as with an armed host ! 

“ Give me the letter,” said Willdey. 

“T must give it to you,” she repeated. ‘ But, but, I ask you, I 
entreat you, do not read it!” She drew the missive from the folds 
of the little black crape fichu, and laid it in his outstretched hand. 
“ Ah, if you will not do as I so greatly wish. . . .”_—he had already 
broken the seal. She rose hurriedly, and placing her hand on his 
arm, said in a low, rapid tone, “ You are not bound by the dead! 
I have understood all. You will understand all! At last, I bid 
you, Farewell.” 


Did she vanish? Did she leave him, for the third time? Was 
it, at last, Favewel/? Ah, no. 

The letter, opened but unread, was thrust into his breast. He 
was at her side, like a flash, and was pleading, ‘ Mademoiselle, 
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give me your hand!” He ventured nothing more, and she saw that 
he trembled from head to foot. She gave him her two hands, smiling 
a little. 

“ Mademoiselle ! I dare not ask you to say it! No,no... .” 

The strong, dark head bent down over the little hands. But he 
ventured nothing more than to hold them. Minerva seemed to feel 
Eternity in that clasp ! 

“ Mademoiselle, you are further from me than ever! J cannot 
say it—that you love me!” 

She stooped then, and whispered, mischievously, “ Z will say it, 
in the classical language which befits you, and this learnéd scene; 
Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom, does xo¢ love Adrian Willdey, 
but...” The dark head seemed to be content with its resting 
place. ‘“ But she loves another man of the same name !” 

When he had led her back to the “ battlefield,” as she called it, 
Adrian’s mood had undergone the subtlest change. Very shyly he 
asked her those questions with which his heart seemed charged. 
“Many, many, Aard questions,” Minerva observed. “Had she 
loved him . . . when?” 

“ Always ; from the first !” answered Mademoiselle. ‘ But, her 
tone was tormenting! Surely . . . when she sat so languidly, play- 
ing the old lady, under the lime-tree, last year, sitting in the canopied 
seat @ deux... .” 

“Yes, yes, he had pleased her old lady’s fancy. Old ladies 
sometimes ‘fancied’ young men !” 

“* What had pleased her fancy? He could not remember what 
necktie he had on! She had the most beautiful white dress! She 
was all dressed in white! Had he satd anything to take her 
‘ fancy ’ ?—as she called it!” 

“That quaint idea of his about . . . Oh, had he forgotten, 
perhaps? His Ideal, he called it. No one could fulfil such 
conditions. He need not expect it.” 

“‘ Did he really please her? She was so beautiful—always-—no 
matter what she chose to be.” 

Then Mademoiselle la Comtesse had her turn of shyness, for 
Adrian was looking at her very fixedly, with eyes that worshipped. 
But she said, quite simply, “You are—you know it—so very 
handsome !” 

It was then that a deep voice from an adjoining bush uttered the 
words, “ Zea is in the draw'’room, mum!” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir is safer to stand beside Madame la Baronne de Birley when she 
makes tea. She does not, perhaps, understand the English tea-pot, 
and she is so very absent-minded, that she goes on pouring out tea, 
straight on, till the tea-leaves come out of the tea-pot and fall over 
on the tea-tray. Mrs. Winter is in Devonshire for a few days, so 
Madame de Birley thinks she must preside at the tea-table. She 
does not know how Jeautifully any one of the five gentlemen present 
can do so! Minerva stands at her elbow, and chants “ Cing minutes 
@arrét,” when she sees catastrophe impending. 

They have all met in that delightful, low-ceilinged, long, cool, 
many-casemented drawing-room of the Master’s lodgings. Mrs. 
Winter has green cushions in summer, and scarlet in winter. Miss 
Portia Whiskall, very radiant, has got several subjects of conversation 
ready for the five men present ; someone, in Aer country, once told 
her that she was a “ brilliant conversationalist ”—you must be an 
American to live up to this standard in mid-August, in a University 
town! Willdey was pretending to talk to her—his eyes all the time 
intent on Madame la Baronne’s far-distant corner. Miss Portia, 
beaming, was on Mr. Marion Crawford’s novels, which, she under- 
stood, were ‘‘much admired over here.” She pronounced his name 
Merryon. “Now, he thinks he knows all about us, about women !” 
she was proclaiming to Adrian, who did not hear a syllable that she 
uttered. ‘‘ What do you say, Doctor?” she fastened on the Master, 
who was carefully handing one of the over-filled cups to Mrs, 
Hayward. 

“There is a good deal to know,” he answered cautiously, perhaps 
overcome by the difficulty of subject and cup combined. “ But 
I think his volume adds to the gaiety of Christmas.” 

Miss Whiskall here threw out a bomb, in the shape of a com- 
parison with George Eliot. This was bold enough even for Dr. 
Winter, who was led on therefrom to a discussion, even an argument, 
about Maggie Tuliéiver—was she honourable ?—were the last pages 
of the book a blot on the rest? &c., &c.—till Philip Parsley whispered 
to Mrs. Solford that Ais head reeled. Yet, it must be owned, the 
atmosphere of Mrs. Winter’s drawing-room, with its files of morocco- 
clad volumes, softened the harsh vibrations of Miss Whiskall’s tones 
to a murmur that was nearly gentle, and that acted like a lullaby 
to Mrs. Stanley Broxbourne, who sat near by. 

“T always hate books by people that I know,” she interposed, 
ignoring Cousin Charlotte’s nudges towards Denton and Willdey— 
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Denton, who hovered near Madame la Baronne, with his scientific 
pamphlet sticking out of his pocket—there was a page in it absolutely 
beyond comprehension, but which she might, possibly, be able to 
unravel. 

“ Nonsense, Maria,” cried the Fretful Midge, balancing a dripping 
tea-saucer as best he could. “ You might as well say you hate your 
pudding because you know your cook!” He spoke rashly. “I 
do,” said she sleepily. 

“‘ Adrian !” cried the Master, “they’ve voted against your book, 

ecause you wrote it! I can’t see any way out of the difficulty.” 

“Tet us consult Mademoiselle la Comtesse,” Adrian then 
advised, moving, at last, whither his feet seemed to fly with, rather 
than carry, him. 

Miss Whiskall’s glance followed him, enraptured. “Oh, what 
a delightful coterie!” she exclaimed, rolling her light-blue eyes on 
Denton, who now sought her side: “‘ Oh, to belong to—to share 
the life of this magic circle !” 


Shall we linger with it? The hours we shall count may be 
only serene ; but it is time to write Finis on the page. 
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AN AFRICAN POMPEII. 


EMORIALS of numerous races which formerly governed 
Northern Africa vanish as though written in running water 
or in shifting sand, but the characters of the Latin occupation 
remain chiselled in the living rock of an imperishable past. Pro- 
consular Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania exist not only in the scroll 
of history, but crystallized in mosaic picture and monumental inscrip- 
tion, which preserve with definite outline and unfaded colour the 
indelible records of Roman antiquity. 

The mountain chain of the Aurés, grim and grey on the southern 
side, where gaunt ribs of granite project from the dark forest of cedar 
and thuya mantling spur and cleft, hides from the world a Latin 
city only second in interest to Pompeii. The starting-point for 
Timegad, the Thamutada of Ptolemy, also denominated Colonia 
Ulpia Thamugas, is the mountain town of Batna, signifying in Arabic 
“ bivouac ” or “ we have spent the night.” This fortified outpost is 
the gate through which nomadic Saharian tribes periodically enter the 
green pastureland of the Tell, fertilised by rivers rising in the water- 
shed of the Aurés, and filled by melting snows. A negro village of 
sunburnt brick nestles beneath Batna’s crumbling walls on the 
Saharian side. Here many a weary pilgrim from the African in- 
terior paused after his perilous journey, lacking energy for onward 
progress into an unknown world, after escape from famine and 
drought, simoom and sirocco, in the burning desert, as he directed 
his course by the great stars blazing in the sapphire depths of the 
African night. A breeze blowing through a purple gorge tempers 
che heat of an Algerian May, and mingles the breath of frosty peaks 
with the sultry air of the unseen Sahara. Snow lingers in shadowy 
glens, but a scarlet stain of poppies flames across pale green corn in 
the plain below, and the glowing blue of a lupin-field looks as though 
a patch of sky had fallen to earth. On the horizon, a white-robed 
shepherd, crook in hand, followed by shaggy sheep, mounts a ridge of 
outlying rock, but the momentary glimpse of life only accentuates the 
weird solitude. Our Arab horses approach a brown village of the 
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Chawia tribe, a branch of the Berbers, who once peopled Northern 
Africa from the Atlantic to Egypt. Traces of Roman ancestry 
modify the original stock. Classical profiles suggest Latin descent, 
and the Chawia language abounds in Latin words. Later associations 
denote Christian influences. December 25 is kept as the AMoo/id, 
or “ Birth Feast,” and a Spring Festival resembles the ecclesiastical 
Easter. The lunar year of Islam is ignored, and the Chawia, like 
ourselves, reckon time by the sun. Agriculturists and shepherds, 
they only leave their native valleys for needful change of pasture, and 
the mountains which bound their wanderings preserve them from 
external contact. 

Marsh and moorland, carpeted with flowers, surround Lambessa 
headquarters of the Third Augustan Legion, stationed here for three 
centuries. The stately Pretorium dominates the scene, the yellow 
walls honeycombed with niches of creamy marble for statues of the 
gods. Above the stone gateway, a Roman standard with sculptured 
eagles surmounts the inscription Zegio Tertia Augusta, and a 
triumphal arch dignifies the site. An amphitheatre and a temple 
of Esculapius memorialise social and religious life ; white tombs rise 
from thickets of ivy and periwinkle, and the sepulchre of Maximus, 
commander of the legion, towers above the lowlier tombs of his 
subordinates. The French, seldom impressed by historic associa- 
tions, made a notable exception with regard to this ancient sepulchre, 
and when the bones of the Roman general were replaced in his 
sarcophagus after restoration of the pyramidal structure, the 
garrison of Batna marched past, and fired a salute in honour of the 
long-dead warrior. A strange solemnity broods over this Latin 
cemetery in the shadow of the unchanging hills. A brook babbles 
round broken marbles, a black thuya, the mournful “ cypress of the 
Atlas,” pierces the blue air with a spire of motionless foliage, a 
wandering breeze stirs the ivy round a fallen column, and through 
the haunted solitude the tramp of Roman legions, the clang of 
armour, and the shiver of spears echo across the buried centuries, as 
the footprints of the race which brought order, law, and civilisation 
to savage Africa, crowd thick and fast on memory and imagination, 
for the permanency of the Roman past shadows the present, and 
projects into the future of the world which it moulded. Two 
triumphal arches mark the site of Verecunda, a vanished city of 
which the name inscribed on these marble portals alone remains, 
though mounds of red ruins indicate some catastrophe of fire or 
sword which effaced this unrecorded page of Roman history. Grey 
towers defend field and farmstead, a rivulet winds through corn- 
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fields and turns an Arab mill on the way, mimosas wave golden 
tresses in the wind, and the subtle fragrance of blossoming bean- 
fields steeps the air in that wistful sweetness which touches some 
mystic chord of memory with the gentle insistence peculiar to this 
humble and homely flower. 

At length a maze of ruins, yellow, white and grey, crowning a 
ledge of rock, denotes our goal. Timegad commands six Roman 
roads, traceable through overgrown brushwood and fallen marbles, 
Two highways led to the coast, two to Tebeste, one to Constantine, 
and one to Zama, keeping the Latin city in touch with all the African 
provinces. Stately proportions and classic purity of architecture 
distinguish Timegad. Above the triple arch of the grand gateway 
called Arcum Pantheum, the white drapery of a headless statue 
relieved against vermilion stone, seems swaying in the breeze as 
light and shadow chase each other across the snowy folds. Roman 
triumphs encrust frieze and cornice, above inscriptions explaining 
these noble reliefs of Parthian conquests. One marble panel lies in 
the waving grass, but otherwise the glorious arch remains intact. 
Happily for the dreamer who would conjure up Timegad in her 
power and prime, the comparative remoteness of the ruined city 
deters the madding crowd of Algerian tourists from including it 
within the ordinary radius, and the May sunshine falls on deserted 
streets and lonely temples, hushed in unbroken silence. Brazen 
chariot-wheels have scored deep ruts in the flagstones of street and 
Forum, stepping-stones trodden by Roman dames and attendant 
slaves on their way to the baths, still cross the dry bed of the stream 
which filled the porphyry /rigidarium, and entered the red pipes of a 
heating-apparatus resembling a Turkish bath. Timegad was musical 
with plashing fountains, and rippling brooks, flowing in marble 
conduits through pillared a¢vium and colonnaded peristyle ; in sultry 
noon and moonlit night lending a perennial charm of coolness and 
repose to the mountain-girt city. The noble Via Triumphaks, from 
gate to Forum, was flanked with statues of gods and heroes, but 
though the marble figures have fallen from their pedestals, clear in- 
scriptions enable fancy to reconstruct the scene. Mosaic pavements 
glow with brilliant colour, legends on the lintel dedicate ruined 
palaces to household gods, and columns, once supporting the bust of 
the owner, retain his sonorous name. A stone-coped flower-bed 
flanks a miniature palace, and the weil supplying the fountain in the 
marble court still contains the pipe which preserved the verdure of 
the little parterre, planted by some exile to African shores in memory 
of green Italian gardens far away. The stone stalls of a circular 
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market-hall are scored with rude initials, and grotesque caricatures 
form quaint sketches of forgotten lives. Red amphore surround the 
pillars of the ancient tavern which once echoed with jest and song, 
as soldier and civilian thronged its gateways. The beautiful Forum, 
with massive public buildings and graceful temples, commands a 
noble prospect from the arcaded colonnade, cool and dim on the 
hottest day of an African summer. The guardian mountains deepen 
to velvety plum-colour against the greenish-blue of the pellucid sky, 
and violet shadows of winding ravines seem but intensified gleams 
of amethyst light in the sharp brilliance of the waning day. From 
the shallow steps of the judge’s tribunal in the Hall of Orations, 
the city lies bathed in molten gold, a marble ava in the foreground 
struck by a shaft of light as though the Sun God descended upon 
his altar. The unexcavated quarter lies in shadow, the carven 
tablets of the burial-ground projecting from long grass and trailing 
verdure, wreathing monolith and column. The square pillars of the 
Capitol record the laws and customs of Roman days, and relate the 
circumstances which governed political and social life. A Christian 
basilica indicates the second phase of the city mentioned in the 
Theodosian Code. In the fourth century the bishop of Thamugas 
headed the Donatist faction, and St. Augustine asserts that for ten 
years Northern Africa bore the heavy yoke of this militant prelate. 
African Church councils mention three subsequent bishops of 
Thamugas, the last of the trio being banished by a Vandal governor 
in a.D. 484. The basilica, with rounded apse and pillared aisles 
of rosy marble, chronicles her story on a white slab above the 
threshold : 


IN TEMPORIBUS CONSTANTINI IMPERATORIS, FL. GREGORIO 
PaTRICIO, JOANNES, Dux DE TIGISI, OFFERET Domum DeEr+ 
ARMENUS, 


This hall of justice, adapted to religious uses, supplies a 
spiritual interest to the city which epitomises contemporary history. 
The force and fervour of primitive Christianity stamps the venerable 
fane rising amid monuments of Pagan power, their solidity and 
finish emphasised by the Byzantine remains recalling another 
chapter of Timegad’s eventful life. The fort and dwellings of this 
foreign usurper are composed of brick, rubble, and marble, annexed by 
the disorderly invaders. Loose stones roofing brick domes and piled 
up in uneven walls, exemplify the barbaric methods of the destructive 
horde, and appear mere rubbish-heaps amid the consolidation of the 
Roman past in the architectural background. The marble archives 
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of the Fourth Legion, Uipia Victrix, state that it was established here 
by the Emperor Trajan as a reward for service in the Parthian 
campaign after the erection of Timegad as a military capital. Allu- 
sions to the civic status of the city may be read on two octagonal 
columns which show the commercial importance of this emporium 
in the granary of the Latin world. The Byzantine rule, dependent 
on the weakness of foes, and destitute of inherent strength, was 
necessarily of brief duration, and the absence of domestic articles 
for use and ornament, excavated from every quarter of the Roman 
city, implies an imperfect civilisation. Roman and Christian 
souvenirs, sacred and secular, crowd the little museum, lamps and 
tear-bottles from unknown graves, ivory sf//e, and intaglio seals 
engraved with a winged Mercury or Psyche. Stone tablets of leases 
and agreements testify to the value of olive grove and vineyard, 
while finely-wrought rings and clasps show the perfection of the 
goldsmith’s art. The pathetic interest of these dainty trifles links 
human sympathy with the family life of the Latin past. A mosaic 
picture of a farm, with steep roofs of barn and granary rising above 
the long low house, delineates the form and colour, dress and 
architecture of rustic life in the reign of Trajan. A tree espaliered 
on the red wall bears a golden weight of apricots. A man with 
broad-leafed hat and close-girt tunic of blue and brown stands in an 
arched doorway, and white pigeons hover round a heap of corn. 
Mattock and spade, wooden ploughshare, and curved pruning-knife 
litter the ground, and a yellow dog lies at his master’s feet. Another 
mosaic depicts a chariot-race with armed figures full of vigour and 
animation. Acanthus and vine, rose and lily, ivy and pear-blossom, 
wreathe tablet and panel with unfading bloom. Gods and men, 
birds and animals, live for posterity in the imperishable mosaic, and 
the conservative properties of African air are evidenced by the con- 
dition of the Roman dzad. The skeleton of a bishop was found 
intact after a lapse of fourteen centuries, the long brown hair un- 
changed, and the figure resting on a bed of laurel-leaves. A Roman 
lady, whose memorial tablet bears the name of “Marcella,” retained 
her luxuriant golden tresses woven into a coronet. Tombs are 
marked with the Sacred Fish, the Alpha and Omega or the Holy 
Cross. 

The two shallow rivers which fed fountain and conduit were 
divided by a transverse watercourse, either surmounted by a cause- 
way, or embanked with masonry and spanned by bridges. The 
historic streams still flow through the green plain, and though the 
brunken current no longer threads the artificial channel, the running 
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water, vocal with memories, remains the only 4ving witness of the 
Roman past. Here gladiators from the adjacent amphitheatre 
washed their wounds, soldiers of the Legion watered their horses, 
and the Roman lady beside the marble fountain in the pillared 
impluvium listened to the song of the mountain-born flood which 
still makes music among the reeds and pebbles of the shallow bed. 

Overthrown columns, bases of lost statues, flights of broken steps, 
and marble altars of forgotten gods lie amid a chaos of carven 
capitals, shattered cornices, and engraven pediments. Aloes push 
sharp blue spikes through the vestibule of the temple where Roman 
girls with filleted hair and sandalled feet brought offerings of fruit 
and flowers to the colossal image of Jupiter. Green lizards dart 
between the splintered shafts which strew the ruined sanctuary, and 
across the spacious marble platform slender columns stand out in 
snowy purity against the azure sky. The unearthly light of the 
divine Algerian evening transmutes the mountains which encircle 
the pastoral plain into wedges of gold and amethyst. When the 
pink afterglow fades into silver and the full moon rises above the 
silent Forum, Timegad is transformed into a dreamland city of 
ghosts and memories. Ebon shade and pearly light are fraught 
with haunting mystery, and the pathetic legend of the forsaken 
Roman gods, bound with chains of dead leaves from vanished 
autumns long ago, revisiting their deserted shrines on moonlit 
nights, is suggested by the desolate ruins. The fitful moaning of 
the wind, the rustle of the whispering reeds, and the weird cry of a 
mountain eagle, harmonise with the low undertone of the twin 
rivers, and emphasise the brooding hush of the spellbound city. 
Architecture reached the climax of classic perfection in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan, whose soul, according to Latin tradition, was 
released by the prayers of St. Gregory the Great from the limbo of 
the Pagan dead. After the death of Belisarius, the succeeding 
Byzantine General found Thamutada in ruins, but although he 
restored the citadel in the usual barbaric and perfunctory manner of 
his nation, the remaining public buildings bear no trace of Byzantine 
disfigurement. Timegad, the African Pompeii, remains an imposing 
monument of the Roman past, bearing “the very form and pressure 
of the time” when architectural beauty culminated in the capital 
of the world, and in the provincial city which followed closely in her 
wake at the period when Proconsular Africa was the brightest jewel 
in the Imperial Crown. 

EMILY A. RICHINGS. 
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CAPTAIN PANTONS VIEWS ON 
EDUCATION. 


1668-1676. 


N 1671 Panton published his book entitled “Speculum Juven- 
tutis ; or, a true Mirror where Errors in Breeding Noble and 
Generous Youth, with the Miseries and Mischiefs that usually attend 
it, are clearly made manifest ; As likewise Remedies for every 
growing Evil. Portray’d to the Life in the Legend of Sisaras and 
Vallinda.” 

During the Commonwealth,! an age set in of translations of 
French novels, such as “ Cassandre,” “Le Grand Cyrus,” “Clélie.” 
Amongst the best known of these authors were La Calprenéde 
and Mlle. de Scudéry. Not only translations abounded, but there 
were many imitations, and, in course of time, original works of 
a similar kind in English. Captain Panton displays distinctly the 
influence of this group of writers. He wishes to treat of the errors 
of youth and to point out the remedies. His chief theme, therefore, 
is education, interpreted in a wide sense. 

In his dedication to the King (Charles II.) Panton observes that 
he would not dare to appear before him with a book if he “had not 
a rarity to present, which is the ways of a Young Man ; which that 
wise king said was as hard to find out as the Flight of a Bird in the 
Air, the Course of a Ship at Sea, or the way of a Serpent on Land ; 
which I could not have done without his assistance who is brought 
in here by an ore tenus confessing the Errors of his Youth, which, for 
want of good Instruction and Education, had brought him to that 
condition he was found in.” 

The irony of addressing an educational treatise, in which a 
confession of errors of youth is the machinery made use of, to 
Charles II., is delightful in its unconsciousness. ‘ You have,” he 
tells that monarch, “had more than forty years’ experience.” And 


1 See The English Novel, by Professor Walter Raleigh, p. 89 ¢¢ segg. 
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again, “It is your subjects’ expectation that, being arrived to the full 
Meridian of Your Age, You would ascend to that of Your Glory too.” 
Panton suggests to the King that this “loose evil” must be cured at 
the “root,” not in the branches. This can only be brought about 
by a “more consummate way of Education over Youth.” The 
“Errors of Youth” are due largely to the influence of French 
manners and customs. The carrying out of remedies, Panton says, 
“I therefore leave to Providence, and your Majesty’s great prudence 
and greater experience, both at home and abroad, of any of your 
predecessors.” 

Here, then, is a literary curiosity: a treatise against French 
influence on the bringing up of youth, written after the manner of a 
French romancist, and addressed to the Pensioner of the French 
King, who had just concluded the secret Treaty of Dover. 

Book I. of the “Speculum Juventutis” treats of the “ Original of 
Nobility.” A description is given of the Castle of Tinoe, near the 
town of Carasta, in the province of Deucalia. Certain people meet 
at the Castle, and on an expedition encounter Sisaras in a “ languish- 
ing lassitude,” and induce him to tell the story of his misfortunes. 

He has been “undone with too much idleness and liberty,” and 
passed his early life without learning anything. At eighteen years 
of age he falls in love, and this serves to bring in Vallinda and a 
description of the love-making. The parents object, and at last 
Sisaras is sent to an academy to learn his (martial) exercises. He 
stops in his story to wonder at the group of nobles he sees around 
him, and inquires as to their beginning. The rest of Book I. is 
taken up with a discussion of the institution of nobility. 

Book II. contains the treatise on education. It deals with the 
“ Advantages of Education, with reasons why the nobility and gentry 
ought to study.” The story is still continued. Sisaras, at the first 
opportunity, after studying exercises in the academy, resumes his 
addresses to Vallinda, but he was driven away by his parents. 
Hereupon one of the characters in the story, Palamis, undertakes to 
instruct him as to his error in not following study. 

It should, he says, be held as a maxim that no man, especially 
that is noble, can have any quality more advantageous than that of 
education and learning. If any man doubts this, then it can be 
proved by irreproachable witnesses. Read the words of divine 
Plato. The Orator says, ‘That as far as men surpass beasts, so far 
do philosophers excel ignorant men.” So, too, consider the precepts 
of Mzecenas to Augustus. Or, again, in modern times, the Princess 
Ama la Southe in “Cassiadore.” If these witnesses are suspected as 
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being “bookmen,” Palamis will cite the testimony of those who 
cannot be refuted. Such are, in his opinion, Alexander, Ceesar, 
Demetrius Phalerius. Amongst the moderns are Foulk, Earl of 
Anjou, Alphonsus IV., King of Arragon, Robert, King of Naples. 
“ What think you of these witnesses? . . . Certainly, if you suspect 
the first as being no swordsman, you cannot reasonably refuse the 
latter.” 

Nature is perfected by art. “The polished diamond appears 
more lustrous than that in the rock ; the managed horse is more 
estimable than what is not ; even women that we most esteem make 
themselves more considerable by it.” Therefore children should be 
trained. All par-nts should endeavour to “put some figures into 
those blank tables (éabu/e rase).” If this is true even of those 
employed in mechanical arts, how much more should it hold with 
noblemen? He ought to exceed “in parts” as far as he does in 
birth. 

Palamis will maintain ‘against any man” that it is time enough 
to begin “martial exercises at eighteen years of age.” What will 
you do with the boy, then, up to that time ? 

His time should be given to mental industry, for it is “‘ only by 
industry that a master-workman makes pieces that give admiration 
to the beholders, when another of the same trade cannot do the 
like.” 

‘© We may say much of the exercises of the mind. How comes 
it to pass that one speaks well, and by the strength of his conceptions 
and reasons strikes others dumb? ’Tis because he has refined his 
understanding to that height that his knowledge is as much honoured 
as the others’ ignorance is despised.” 

Moreover, everyone would admit that virtue should be con- 
spicuously characteristic of a true noble. But virtue, in its highest 
form, can only come through learning. “The will is never carried 
to any object that the understanding allows not of.” Understanding 
must direct the will as a councillor of state directs a king. This is 
impossible without learning. Therefore a noble must be learned. 
*T could show you,” adds Panton, “infinite examples in antiquity 
of monarchs, kings, princes, and great lords, that have as much 
addicted themselves to Mercury as to Mars.” Still it may be objected 
that experience is sufficient for the affairs of life. Even at the cost 
of making a digression (to which Panton seldom shows any reluctance) 
a reply must be made to that objection. He admits that experience 
and learning are better together, but if it is a case of choice, then it 
is certain that science (which he identifies with learning) is to be 
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preferred. “Books,” Panton argues, “will show you more in one 
hour than experience in your whole life.” Book-knowledge is more 
“general and certain.” Experience simply shows effects; books 
state causes. Trusting to one’s own experience one may be deceived, 
but “science” never deceives. Panton’s argument is sophistical, for 
he maintains that if we are deceived it is not knowledge which 
deceives us. 

It is true, we are told, that the common people can get on 
without learning, but so much the more is learning necessary to the 
governors. Nor is it any answer that ignorant and rude nations 
have conquered learned nations, for who shall say that, had the 
Goths been learned, their empire would not have lasted till to-day? 

Panton has little more to say of formal instruction in learning. 
Book III. contains maxims and rules to be observed and followed 
by such of the young nobility and gentry as live at court. Book IV. 
treats of the camp ; Book V. of nobles and gentry in their families ; 
Book VI. of quarrels and duels ; Book VII. of satisfaction and the 
avoidance of duels. 

Panton’s aim, then, is the portrayal of the education in fitting 
qualities of the nobleman, somewhat similar, though Jongo intervallo 
in merit and earlier in date, to Locke’s view. In the “ Speculum 
Juventutis,” Panton is unduly clogged by the exigencies of getting 
back to the story of Sisaras and Vallinda. The moral of the story, 
as a story, is that “of all the precipices to be shunned, there is 
none more to be feared than this foolish passion” (of love). When 
“once it overflows its banks, and when it usurps a sovereignty 
over our reason” &c., all control aver body and mind is gone. The 
love Sisaras “ bore his mistress had so great empire over his will that, 
although reason showed him his faults, he woz/d not take notice of 
them.” 


Captain PANnToNn’s PROJECTED NATIONAL COLLEGE. 


There is in the British Museum a copy of a pamphlet by Edward 
Panton entitled, “ Design of an Academy.” It is dated 1676, but 
it is clear that the scheme had been in his mind from 1668. It 
recapitulates his arguments against the sending of the best English 
youth to France to be educated. 

Panton draws up a comparative sketch of the advantages of the 
plan of his Academy against the sending of young gentlemen abroad, 
As his own words bring out vividly his point of view, I give them 
verbatim : 

“And forasmuch as nothing is more effectual and conservative 
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of the weal and happiness we see and enjoy within this island, wall’d, 
water’d, warm’d, and enriched with the daily flowings of the sea, 
than that the successive nobles and infinite gentry of his Majesty’s 
kingdoms and dominions stand qualified and enabled to serve his 
Majesty substantially in the support of the Crown and Government 
by an exemplary life and behaviour to the rest of their fellow subjects 
and foreigners flocking to us; and that experience hath showed how 
troublesome, dangerous, and costly it hath been, and is sure long 
to be, for our young nobility and gentry to be sent abroad raw, with 
or without governors and tutors or servants, ere they be principled 
and seasoned in good measure at home, and have languages, 
exercises, and competent judgment to use their travels with ad- 
vantage, as may appear by the following disparities. 


“A SHort SURVEY OF PROFITABLE DISPARITIES INCIDENT TO THE 
DESIGN OF THIS ACADEMY. 


“Whereas noblemen’s and 
gentlemen’s sons are not sent 
beyond seas at any age but under 
a very sensible charge and yearly 
expense, and are the more ex- 
posed to the humours and self- 
concerned practices of strangers, 
being at great distance from 
home. 


“Whereas at Paris and other 
Academies beyond the seas our 
noblemen and young gentry are 
not much esteemed if they spend 
not £500 or £600 per annum 
apiece at the least, and more as 
they advance in age. 


“Whereas diseases are fre- 
quentest upon youth from 15 or 
16 years old downwards, and 
more afflictive to parents and 
dangerous to themselves, when 


They will in this Academy, 
close to London, be entered 
from their parents’ own laps and 
coaches, unchargeably and safely, 
and will be there cherished as 
their tenderness may require, 
observed how they profit and 
grow capable for travel, secured 
so long from the plots and 
humours of unknown and unseen 
teachers and debaucheries in 
religion and manners, till reason- 
ably confirmed in both. They 
may in this Academy learn twice 
as much and be better treated 
for two-thirds, with full reputa- 
tion ; and by consequence in 
five or six years save at least so 
much as they will need to spend 
in their travels abroad, if re- 
quisite. 

The like accidents will be more 
tolerable and hopeful for recovery 
in this Academy; whence, as 
occasion presses, patients will be 
easily removed to parents, friends, 
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over-early shifted to a foreign 
climate. 


“ Whereas some of our neigh- 
bouring and remoter countries 
have undervalued and dis- 
esteemed our noblemen and 
young gentry, sometimes for not 
having lived or studied in their 
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bath, and change of air, till they 
can travel in a more confirmed 
state of health. 

By this seasonable frequenta- 
tion of our (hoped) imcompar- 
able one at home we shall soon 
be quit with them and draw over 
the whole reputation to ours, as 
much as our Universities carry 





academies. the boys away from all that are 
in the world besides. 

“These previous. arguments, beside the love of my country, with 
the encouragements following, made me, to my great charge and 
trouble, set up this method of breeding at Piccadilly, which as soon 
as it was made practicable, was obstructed by certain persons whom 
I forbear yet to mention, reserving them for another time and 
place ; hoping now all noble and generous patriots will give 
assistance to so worthy an ‘undertaking, and have their names 
recorded in the book of fame for true lovers of their country.” 

Panton then drew up a petition to the King suggesting the 
creation of a Society to carry out those objects at Chelsea or some 
other convenient place near London, and that the King should 
bestow upon the intended Society the name of “ Royal,” and con- 
stituting by royal warrant Edward Panton as Regent for life. As a 
Council, he desires to have colleagues chosen from the Royal 
Society and other personages of “learning, quality, and known 
reputation.” The constitution is modelled after that of Sir Francis 


Kynaston. 
Edward Panton quotes the minute : 


“ At the Court of Whitehall, February 4, 1668. 


“ His Majesty, being graciously inclined to encourage this design as 
tending toward the laudable education of youth and good of the 
public, is pleased to refer this petition to Mr. Attorney and Mr. 
Solicitor General, or to either of them, to consider of the nature of 
the thing, the proposals made, and the power and privileges desired 
to be granted: and upon the whole to make report to his Majesty 
of their opinion, how far his Majesty may gratify the petitioner ; 
and then his Majesty will declare his further pleasure. 
“ ARLINGTON.” 


Mr. Attorney-General and Mr. Solicitor-General report favour- 
ably on April to, 1668; after which, Captain Edward Panton 
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presents his prospectus of the new institution, patented as the 
“ Royal Academy.” 
“THE RoyaAL ACADEMY. 

“To be settled at Chelsea or some other convenient place near 
London, is to be framed to an exact method for the well breeding 
and education at home of the youth of condition, natives within 
this of England and other of his Majesty’s kingdoms, to fit them for 
the service of God, of the King, and of their country, with freedom for 
any youth of quality also from parts beyond the seas to be admitted 
students with us, under the rules and institutes of this our academy. 
The institutes whereof will consist of two distinct parts or schools. 
The first for youths from 8 years old to 10, the second for youth 
and young men under 20 years of age. The space of time for their 
abode and continuance in both schools not to exceed three years, 
except for reasonable causes. And in each of these schools to be 
three forms, or classes ; in which the students not to stay past one 
whole year, except for causes as before, 


“ Sch, 1, Ann. 1. 


“The rst year the said youngest students are to be carefully 
principled in Religion and Morality, and taught to speak Latin, 
French and other languages, according to their parents’ desires or the 
children’s propensities and capacities. Also Fair Writing, Arithmetic, 
Dancing, Behaviour, Fencing, Shooting with all sorts of bows, 
Wrestling, Swimming, etc. 

“ Sch. 1, Aun, 2. 


“The 2nd year such as please may begin to study Greek, 
Instrumental and Vocal Music, Arithmetical deeper rules, with 
mathematical introductions and Triangle doctrine, Turning, and 
other elegant mechanics, not intermitting the principles and exercises 
before specified. 

“ Sch. 1, Ann. 3. 

“The 3rd year they are to proceed to be perfect in, as before, 
Latin and French, to study Heraldry, Architecture, Politics and some 
other liberal sciences ; constantly heeding to speak and write proper 
and short without tautology and repetition. 

“ Then will follow the 


“* Second School for Young Men. 
“ Sch. 2, Ann. 1. 


“In this 2nd school will be no other speech familiar but Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spanish, and then will be taught the further 
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sciences and what belongs to perfecting this exercise aforesaid. Also 
riding, with the manage of war-like Arms, Drilling, Embattailing, 
Fortification and Surveying Lands. 


“ Sch. 2, Ann. 2. 


“All this to be further studied, exercised and cultivated. And 
now will be laid the elements of Navigation, Drawing, Painting, 
Graving, Etching, the use of both Globes, Maps, Instruments and 
Books, especially those relating to the knowledge of his Majesty’s 
kingdoms and dominions, with the antiquities, nature and customs 
thereof—all the said exercises meanwhile duly proceeding. 


“ Sch. 2, Ann. 3. 


“The 3rd year all these sciences and exercises to be more exactly 
completed in every student as his genius and abilities dispose him. 

“For it is to be presumed that by this time these students will be 
rendered capable of University-learning, of the Inns of Court, of 
attendance at Court, of employ in the Army and Navy, or to travel 
beyond seas with credit and profit; and so fortified against evil 
impressions, which undisciplined youths are frequently ensnared 
withal in other countries. 

“For it is intended that in every Form or School and Classes, 
history shall be constantly read and expounded in the learned and 
other languages before specified, suitable to the level of the School 
and Scholars. And that the hours of rising and going to rest, prayer, 
studying, exercise, refection, disport, etc., shall be only apportioned 
according to the seasons and matters to be treated or done therein. 
As also that the Regent and his Assisting Council will provide a 
sufficient number of able professors and other ministerial, well 
provided persons to perform all this with order and decorum. Such 
assisting council to consist of about ten or twelve learned, sober, 
public-spirited persons, by whose advice once a month, or oftener 
as need shall be, he may from time to time be enabled, with them, 
to carry on this work to God’s glory, the honour and satisfaction of 
the King, and the real service and benefit of his Majesty’s friends 
abroad, and loyal subjects in his united kingdoms and dominions.” 

With the issuing of the prospectus, apparently, Edward Panton’s 
scheme came to an end. Verily, there was no royal road to learning, 
or, at any rate, the royal name did not guarantee success to educa- 
tional enterprise, even with so patriotic an aim as that of Panton. 


FOSTER WATSON. 
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MOTTOES OF NOBLE HOUSES. 


HE Peerage has often been said in scorn to be ¢#e Bible of 
the English people. It may be that many read it without 
other purpose than a factitious and vulgar one, but to the student 
of history it is full of use and suggestiveness, As he reads, the 
names recall great events or stirring crises in the country’s history, 
in which those whose names are blazoned here figured more or less 
effectively. For whatever may be said of the hereditary principle 
in these days, when so many institutions are on their trial, the bulk 
of the founders of noble families contributed to make the history 
of their country. If we trace back to their source even titles which 
have in later days been dragged as it were through the mire, we shall 
find that generally real power of service and of rule lay at the root 
of nobility and supported it. It is under a sense of this that we now 
invite our readers to turn over the pages of the Peerage with us for 
a few moments, and see whether in many of the mottoes of noble 
houses we may not find proof of what we have said, and at the same 
time some amount of amusement and instruction. We cannot in 
any rare exceptional case trace the mottoes to their sources, or dwell 
on the significant circumstances that often gave rise to them: that 
would occupy too much space, in fact would lead to a book instead 
of an article. 
I. 


Passing over the more unsuggestive mottoes which come in 
groups, committing the bearers of them to “Trust in God” or 
pledging them to be loyal to king and country, or declaring them 
to be devoted to king, laws, and people—“ Pro rege, lege, grege ”— 
as do Lords Bessborough, Brougham, and De Mauley; or to be 
without change—“Sans changer”—as do Lords Derby, Eversley, 
and Stanley of Alderley ; or who promise to progress slowly —“ Festina 
lente ”—as do Lords Fingall, Onslow, Dunsany, Louth, and Plunket ; 
or who declare themselves loyal to death—“ Loyal au mort ”—as do 
Lord Rowton and several others, we shall arrange our mottoes in 
groups of salient character or type. 
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First, as we ourselves would be loyal, we note how admirable 
is the motto of the Prince of Wales, as the heir-apparent of the 
Crown, recognising as it does the fact that he who rules also serves, 
that he who suffers conquers. “Ich dien” (I serve) is a good royal 
and loyal motto. The manner in which it came to be adopted by 
the Princes of Wales carries us back to a remote time in English 
history, and to a very famous battle. On the hill of Crécy, in 
a position of comparative security, Edward III. watched the fight, 
and saw the Prince of Wales struggling in the midst of it, but refused 
to lend a hand with a pike himself, crying out, in his peculiarly 
idiomatic English, “ Let the boy win his spurs.” The boy won his 
spurs, and with them the three feathers and “Ich dien” of the poor 
old blind King of Bohemia. 

Good, too, is the motto of the Duke of Albany as indicating 
serious purpose and devotion—“ Fideliter et constanter” (Faithful 
and constant)—the Latin version, indeed, of the Prince Consort’s 
excellent German motto “ Treu und fest,” which is the motto of the 
House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. And as the young Prince promised 
in so many ways to be true to his motto, well may we mourn him. 

And now let us see if we cannot tie our groups of mottoes 
attractively together, to aid effect and recollection. 


II. 


One very interesting set of mottoes are those which tell of the 
origin of great families in glorious victories. Pellew, Viscount 
Exmouth, has “ Algiers” with the scroll on the crest “Deo adju- 
vante, fortuna sequatur” (God assisting, success must follow). The 
Pellews had long had a high position in naval warfare ; Admiral Sir 
Isaac Pellew, K.C.B., commanded the Congueror of 74 guns at 
Trafalgar; his brother, Sir Edward, G.C.B., Admiral of the Red, 
was more distinguished or more fortunate ; he did noble service in 
the war with France, and was made a viscount for his gallant 
bombardment and destruction of the fleet and arsenal at Algiers in 
1816. Viscount Gough has “Goojerat” and “ Faugh a Ballagh” 
(Clear the way) ; than which nothing could be more appropriate for 
the first Lord, so well known as Sir Hugh Gough. Lord Radstock 
bears “St. Vincent,” where his brave progenitor did signal naval 
service as elsewhere. The Earl of Camperdown bears “Camperdown” 
on the centre of his shield, and his motto is ‘“Secundis dubiisque 
rectus ” (Firm in every fortune), very expressive of the character of the 
brave Admiral Duncan, who won the great naval victory over the 
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Dutch off the Dutch village of Camper or Camp on October 11, 1797, 
taking eight Dutch ships and over 6,000 prisoners. Sir John Jervis, 
who became Lord St. Vincent, derived his title from Cape St. Vincent, 
off which place he defeated the Spaniards on February 14, 1797 ; 
and his motto is one of the shortest and most expressive in the 
Peerage: it is the word Zus. “Trafalgar” has received more 
honour in this respect than any other famous victory. Though the 
word itself does not appear on the armorial bearings of Earl Nelson, 
Lord Trafalgar is the second title which is borne by his eldest son. 
Carnegie, Earl of Northesk, carries “Trafalgar” across the shield, 
with the motto “TAche sans tache” (A work without a blemish)—a very 
good motto for a fighting family. The seventh Earl of Northesk was 
third in command at Trafalgar. The famous Hood, who was one of 
Nelson’s seconds at Trafalgar, and became Lord Bridport, has 
“Trafalgar” prominent on his quarterings. Lord Keane has 
“«Ghuznee” and “ China ” over his crests with the motto, “ Deus mihi 
providebit ” (God will provide for me). 

But only a few of our great warriors have thus sought to associate 
their names with the scene of their great achievements, and have 
adopted mottoes, of quite as characteristic a type, of another class. 
“ Strike ” is the short and emphatic motto of that great naval soldier 
—‘sea-dog” we had almost said—Baron Hawke. Certainly no 
word could better express the vigilance, the energy and decision 
of that redoubtable naval captain, who acted on this motto on so 
many seas, and always with effect. Rodney served with distinction 
under Hawke, and his motto is “Non generant aquilz columbas” 
{Eagles do not beget doves). The motto is, we have read, traced 
to the following incident. When Hawke attacked and defeated 
L’Etenduére off Finisterre, Rodney’s ship, the Zag/, was at one 
time engaged with two ships at once. Her wheel, braces, and 
bowlines were shot away, and her topmast gone, when Hawke 
crowded down to her assistance. Thus relieved from a cross fire, 
Captain Rodney boarded the French ship nearest to him, and made 
her surrender. The vanquished captain, in giving up his sword, kept 
up sufficient good-humour to say, “I would rather have met the 
£agle in the shape of a dove with the olive-branch of peace.” To 
which Rodney replied, “ Eagles do not beget doves,” which became 
his motto. 

“Waterloo ” is not found on the escutcheon of the “ Iron Duke,” 
but his motto is “ Virtutis fortuna comes” (Fortune the companion 
of valour), which certainly he found it to be. The motto of Lord 
Seaton, who fought along with Wellington in the Peninsula, is 
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“-Sperat infestis” (He hopes in adversity) ; and that of Lord Vivian, 
who also fought with Wellington, is “Vive revicturus” (Live 
as to live again). That of Sandhurst (Mansfield), likewise a 
great general, is “Steadfast.” Lord Hardinge has “Mens zqua 
rebus in arduis” (An even mind in difficulties) ; and Lord Harris of 
Seringapatam and Mysore has “My prince and my country.” 
Lord Napier of Magdala has “Tu vincula frange” (Do thou break 
the chains), which has a special application to the great service 
of freeing the captives in Abyssinia, which won for General Napier 
his peerage—crown of a grand career, in which an engineer officer first 
rose to the rank of field-marshal. Scarce anything could be more 
appropriate for Lord Strathnairn, so long familiar as Sir Hugh Rose, 
than “Constant and true.” The motto of Lord Clyde—as well as 
of Lord Cawdor—is “ Be mindful,” surely very well suited to the 
character of Lord Clyde, and that of Lord Lawrence, “ Be ready,” is 
equally expressive of his. And surely for him with whose grand 
exploits the expression “ England expects every man to do his duty” 
is so closely associated, few mottoes could be more fit or expressive 
than that the arms of Earl Nelson bear, with the motto, “ Palmam 
qui meruit ferat” (Let him bear the palm who merits it). 

Mackay, Lord Reay, has for motto “ Manu forti” (With a strong 
hand), which expresses well the characteristics required for success in 
the exploits in which his predecessors engaged. “ Lead on” is the 
motto of Lord Hotham, whose splendid naval victories procured him 
his honours. The motto of the Moores, Marquises of Drogheda, is 
‘Fortis cadere, cedere non potest” (The brave may fall, but cannot 
yield). The motto of Lord Bridport (Hood), who fought so well 
under Nelson, as well as of Lord Aylmer, is “Steady,” with the 
augmentation “ Trafalgar,” twice on the shield. The motto of Lord 
Graves is “Aquila non captat muscas” (An eagle does not catch 
flies); and the arms are a spread eagle supported by two eagles 
rampant. 


Iil. 


A very marked contrast is to be noted between the spirit of the 
two next to becited. The motto of Lord Curzon, Lord Zouche, and 
Earl Howe, who of course are Curzons, is “ Let Curzon hold what 
Curzon held.” ‘Love, serve,” is the motto of the Ashleys, Earls of 
Shaftesbury, and certainly most appropriate to the great and good Earl 
of Shaftesbury, for surely his constant and loving service towards the 
needy which made him, as Carlyle said, the “one Abdiel, faithful 
among the faithless found,” makes it more appropriate than are mottoes 
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in most cases. On his successors let us trust that his mantle may fall, to 
enable them to fulfil the difficult task of living up tothe spirit of their 
motto as he did, and left a nameimperishable in English history and in 
the hearts of Englishmen. ‘ Ne quid nimis” (Do nought in excess) 
was the motto of the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke, 
and surely nothing could better express his cold, precise, and cautious 
mind and character. ‘‘Sero sed serio” (Late but seriously) is the 
motto of the Marquis of Salisbury and the Marquis of Lothian, and 
may well express the attitude of mind of a faithful and consistent 
Conservative. Lord Penrhyn’s motto is “ A2quo animo ” (With an even 
or equal mind), which many sympathisers with the quarrymen would, 
we are rather afraid, insist is certainly not expressive of the character 
of the present peer. 

The motto adopted by the Barons Lisle, “ Bella, horrida bella” 
(War, horrid war), was certainly not due to any failure of the early 
Lysaghts to take their share in the battles of their country. The 
very name Lysaght is said to be derived from the appellation 
Guilysaght, which was conferred on one of this noble family’s 
ancestors, on account of his prowess displayed in the provincial 
wars. And Lysaghts bore a good share in later warfare. They 
reaped honour both at Knockoness, County Cork, in 1647, and 
later at the battle of the Boyne. “ Persevere” is the motto of 
Lords Monkswell and Romilly ; and for the latter, at all events, in 
his brave and unceasing efforts, in face of the greatest prejudice, to 
reform and ameliorate the criminal law of England in some of its 
cruelest aspects, it is especially appropriate. ‘ Palma Virtuti” (The 
palm to merit) is also significant and fitting as a motto for the Earl 
of Selborne, Roundell Palmer. We are not sure that the Earls of 
Minto in all earlier cases observed the rule, “ Suaviter et fortiter,” 
as later Mintos have done, but that is their motto; and the same 
may be said of the Lords Newborough, whose motto is “ Suaviter in 
modo, fortiter in re.” The Earl of Aberdeen has “Fortuna 
sequatur” (Let fortune follow), and “ Ne nimium” (Not in excess) ; 
phrases which express pretty faithfully the high character of that 
house. Keppel, the Earl of Albemarle, has “ Ne cede malis” 
(Yield not to misfortune) ; that motto, with the addition “‘ sed contra,” 
is taken by Lords Garvagh and Clanricarde. 

There is a class of mottoes whose most obtrusive meaning is a 
kind of subdued protest against the very nobility that it seeks to 
illustrate. ‘“ Virtus, non stemma” the motto of the Grosvenors—the 
Duke of Westminster, Lord Stalbridge, and Lord Ebury—must be 
relegated to this class. There are others to the same purport, merely 
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differing in words. But the motto of Baron Templemore carries 
that sentiment to a point beyond any other: “Invitum sequitur 
honos” (Honour follows against his will), seems to go as far as this 
sentiment well can go. The motto of Eveleigh-de-Moleyns, Baron 
Ventry, is good : “ Vivere sat vincere” (To conquer is to live enough) 
and Lord Sefton shares it. This is matched by that of Lord 
Tollemache—who, through his disinterested labours for his tenantry 
and the good of the poor in his district well deserved to realise it to the 
full—‘ Confido, conquiesco ” (I trust and am content), which is also 
the motto of the Tollemaches, Earls of Dysart. Loyd-Lindsay, Baron 
Wantage, chose what was fine in sound and sentiment if in nothing 
else : ‘‘ Astra castra, numen lumen ” (The stars are my home, and the 
Deity my light”). Our late Poet-Laureate, Lord Tennyson, chose, as 
was fit, a rhyming motto; but it is shrewdly practical in tone, as 
befitted one who was truly Liberal-Conservative : ‘‘ Respiciens, 
prospiciens” (Looking forwards and backwards). This is but the 
Latin of his own exquisite rhymes against “raw haste, half sister to 
delay,” and the verse which celebrates the wisdom of taking 


Occasion by the hand to make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 


Grimston, Earl of Verulam, also sets forth the safety of modera- 
tion, “ Mediocria firma” ; and the Earl Waldegrave easily combines 
speculation and practice in his double motto, “ Passez avant ” (Push 
forward) and “ Coelum non animum ” (You may change your country, 
not your spirit). 


IV. 


Some famous lawyers have been happy in their mottoes: Ellen- 
borough, as we shall see, by a clever play on words. Abbott, Lord 
Tenterden, has ‘* Labore” (By labour) ; Lord St. Leonards, “ Labore 
vinces” (By labour thou shalt conquer). Lord Erskine has “ Tried 
by Jury,” as good a device as he could have ; and Earl Cairns has 
““Effloresco ” (I flourish). Better still, perhaps, for a laborious lawyer, 
was that of Baron Bramwell, “ Diligenter ” (By diligence). 

“Odi profanum” (I hate what is profane) is the motto of the 
Earls of Listowel—a very good one, and better if acted on. The 
Earl of Ducie and Viscount Halifax both have “ Perseverando ” 
(By perseverance). Lord Aberdare, in addition to “Fuimus,” the 
general motto of the Bruces, has the expressive Welsh, “Ofner 
na ofne angau” (Fear him who fears not death). The Earls of 
Lindsay have “ Débonnaire,” fit surely for the “ lichtsome Lindsays.” 
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“ Nil admirari ” (Admire nothing) is the motto of Lord Carew, and 
was the motto of the now defunct Earls of Clare, which it would 
be found hard to practise ; and “‘ Nil desperandum ” is the motto of 
the Earl of Lichfield, which it is possible for him always to practise 
and to profit by. The family name of the Earl of Erne is Crichton, 
and the motto is ‘God send grace.” 

Lord Taaffe, whose family has long been settled and held high 
official position in Austria, and whose motto is “In hoc signo spes 
mea” (In this sign [the Cross] is my hope), like Lord Fairfax, now 
takes no interest in his Irish (which also are his English) rights ; nor 
does Lord Gardner, who, in fact, in the Peerage has no address, and 
who, though he is, or was lately, known to be living, has never 
appeared to claim or to take up his peerage. Ancestors of his married 
very distinguished Indian princesses. His motto is “ Valet anchora 
virtus” (Virtue is a sheet anchor). Recent report gave it as though 
Lord Gardner had died and that at last the title might be claimed, 
but we have had other reports of the claimants to this title. 


Vv. . 


The quaint device of a play upon words furnishes us with the 
thread by which to tie together another group. Here are some 
instances. The family name of Baron Fermoy is Roche: the motto 
is “** Mon Dieu est ma Roche” (My God is my Rock) ; and three 
roach are set across the shield. The motto of Lord Fairfax is 
“ Fare fac” (Speak and act)—a very good motto, at all events for that 
Lord who spoke and acted so energetically for the Commonwealth.! 
The Fortescues, who have amongst them three peerages—Clermont, 
Fortescue, and Carlingford—have for motto “ Forte scutum salus 
ducum ” (A strong shield is a leader’s safeguard). The origin of the 


' Sir Thomas Fairfax of Denton was employed by Queen Elizabeth in diplomatic 
affairs, especially in her intercourse with the King of Scotland, and was afterwards 
created a peer of Scotland by the title of Baron Fairfax, of Cameron, in 1627 ; 
four of his younger sons were killed in arms abroad in the year 1621, two in the 
Palatinate, one at Rochelle, and one in Turkey. Ferdinando, the second Lord, 
succeeded in 1640, and took arms in support of the Parliament at the beginning 
of the Civil War. He was appointed general for the County of York, which he 
represented in Parliament. He was succeeded by Thomas, third Lord, the 
celebrated general. The late Lord Fairfax was settled in the United States—in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland—and in letters from his lordship the present 
writer has it under his lordship’s own hand that he did not now wish to be 
addressed at all by his Scottish title, but only as ‘‘ Dr. Fairfax,” he having 
studied medicine and taken his degree at the leading University of America. 
The present Lord Fairfax, I hear, has resumed the title and has been living in 
England. 
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name and motto is accounted for in this way:—The early ancestor 
of the Fortescues, Sir Richard le Fort, is said to have assumed the 
name and motto from having, with his shield, preserved the life of 
William the Conqueror at the battle of Hastings. The Nevilles, who 
enjoy the Barony of Braybrooke and the Marquisate of Abergavenny, 
have for motto “ Ne vile velis” (Incline to nothing base). The Earl 
of Halsbury, who used to be so familiar to us as Sir Hardinge 
Giffard, and highly distinguished as a pleader, has taken the same 
motto, but hardly, so far as we can see, with the same verbal 
appropriateness as the Nevilles. The family name of the Duke of 
Buckingham was Temple, and the motto was “Templa quam 
dilecta ” (Temples how beloved). Earl Temple (W. Gore-Langton, 
who succeeded to that title through his mother) took the motto. Fane 
is the name of the Earls of Westmorland, and they take for motto 
“Ne vile Fano” (Nothing vile to the fane or temple). Gathorne- 
Hardy, Lord Cranbrook, has “‘ Armé de foi hardi” (Armed with a 
hardy faith). Vernon, Lord Vernon, has “ Vernon semper viret ” 
(Vernon always flourishes, or The Spring does not always flourish). 
The Trenches, who hold the Barony of Ashtown and the Earldom 
of Clancarty, have for motto “ Dieu pour la Tranche, qui contre?” 
(If God is for Trench, who is against him?). The Trenches, we read, 
derive their name from La Tranche in Poitou, whence they emigrated 
to England after the massacre of St. Bartholomew and settled in the 
county of Northumberland in 1574. A certain Frederick removed 
to Ireland in the middle of the seventeenth century and purchased a 
considerable estate and castle in the county Galway. Cavendish is 
the family name of the Duke of Devonshire, and he has for motto 
‘“‘Cavendo tutus ” (Safe by caution)—a good motto, at all events for 
the present duke. The Barons Chesham and Waterpark, too, are 
Cavendishes and have the same motto. The name of the late Lord 
Ellenborough is Towry-Law ; and for Law the motto is “ Compositum 
jus fasque animi ” (Law and Equity combined) ; and for Towry (in a 
scroll over a lion rampant on the top of a tower) “Nemo sine 
cruce” (No one is without his cross)—a very fitting if somewhat 
ingenious motto for one who gained his honour by devotion to the 
law. With regard to Lord Onslow’s “ Festina lente,” there may be 
a play of words there too ; for the Latin issimply—On slow. There 
is no such appropriateness in the case of others who have taken the 
motto. There is surely a play on words in the motto of Lord Cross: 
“Crede Cruci ” (Believe in or trust Cross) ; as certainly there was in 
that of Lord Battersea (Cyril Flower), which is “ Flores curat Deus” 
(God preserves the Flowers). 
VOL. CCXCVIII. NO. 2094. RR 
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I cannot help thinking that there is a play on words in the motto 
of Lord Wolseley : “Homo homini lupus” (Man is wolf to man). 
The original old Latin proverb, from which the hint for this motto 
was no doubt taken, is “ Homo homini aut deus aut lupus ” (Man is 
to man either god or wolf). The Wolseley motto leads me to think 
that the name was originally Wolfesley, and, though I can hardly 
credit the legendary story that both name and motto are derived from 
the fact of a progenitor having cleared the county of wolves, yet the 
notion of wolves suggests a still more ancient origin. A man, though 
on such account he might very well have taken the name of 
Wolfesley, could hardly on the same account have declared so 
honourably or dishonourably of wolves he had exterminated that 
men were in some quality just like them. If men are wolves to men 
indeed, the facts suggest something in origin very different ; either 
(1) that men are unqualifiedly vile, inhuman and inhumane to 
each other, like wolves— 


Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn, 


which is not a very exhilarating motto for a noble house ; or else 
(2) that some notion derived from far-away totemic ideas and 
associations is in it. I wish I could get Lord Wolseley’s opinion 
on the matter. 

Lord Deramore evidently intends that his name Bateson should be 
pronounced “ Batson,” for his arms are several bats’ wings displayed 
in flight, surmounted by a lion, and a bat’s wing for crest, with the 
motto “ Nocte volamus” (We fly by night), enough surely to justify 
us in placing his motto under this heading. The family name of the 
Earls of Enniskillen is Cole. Their motto is “Deum cole, regem 
serva” (Worship God and serve the King). The family name of 
Lord Henniker is Henniker-Major, and the motto is “ Deus major 
columna” (God the greatest support). The motto of Lord Emly, 
whose name is Monsell, is “‘ Mone sale” (Advise with prudence). 

Lord Armstrong’s motto was his own name in Latin, “ Fortis in 
armis,” with two strong arms in armour across the shield. 

There are sometimes plays on the name on crest or on shield. 
The Barings all have bears for supporters, suggesting some vague 
notion of early alliance with bears. The family name of Castlemaine 
is Handcock, and emblazoned at the top of the shield is a hand up- 
right between two cocks. Farrer has a row of horseshoes (for luck, 
and more, it may be) slantwise across the shield, with horses for 
supporters. Lord Rookwood has two rooks for supporters. 
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VI. 


Another set of mottoes are those which have a special appropri- 
ateness from the well-known relations or circumstances of the family. 
This is the case, for example, with Lord Wimborne, whose name of 
Guest, as head of the great ironworking firm of Dowlais, will recall 
the association. His motto is “ Ferro, non gladio” (By iron, and not 
by the sword), signifying an influence and position due to eminence 
in the arts of peace ; his supporters, two hammermen with anvils. 
The motto of Lord Hood is “ Ventis secundis ” (With prosperous 
winds), surely the very thing for a successful sailor, before the days 
of steam and engines. Lord Belper and Lord Rayleigh have 
‘‘ Propositi tenax ” (Firm of purpose), which may well be assumed of 
the men who raised their fortunes out of industry. The Earl of 
Galloway has “ Virescit vulnere virtus” (Virtue flourisheth from a 
wound), which may be true of the earlier representatives of the 
family, and probably true of the later, but could hardly be applied 
to one holder of the title, if Robert Burns was either right or justified 
in heaping his maledictions on him, finding for the nonce in one 
epigram a classic image to add wondrous effect, which was not 
his wont : 

Bright ran thy line, O Galloway, 
Thro’ many a far-famed sire ; 
So ran the far-famed Roman way, 

So ended in a mire. 


Two Latin mottoes of Scotch peers are particularly appropriate 
owing to events in their more recent history : Lord Kinnaird’s motto, 
‘ Qui patitur vincit” (He who suffers conquers), or, in broad Scotch, 
“‘ He ’at [that] tholes owercomes,” and that of the Earl of Kintore 
‘‘ Quze amissa salva” (What is lost is safe). This was due, as is said, 
to the fact that when the Scottish regalia was thought to be unsafe at 
Dunnottar Castle, that wild island fortalice on the coast of Kincardine- 
shire, it was carried away in a sack of woo! by one of the ladies of the 
Keith family, and was lost or believed to be lost, though it lay safely 
under the pulpit of the old Kirk of Kinneff. To these we might 
almost add a third of that of Lord Rollo in French, “La Fortune 
passe partout ” (The vicissitudes of fortune fall to all). 

The Courtenays still retain for their motto the touchingly 
plaintive words, “Ubi lapsus? Quid feci” (Where am I fallen? 
What have I done?). These words, which express astonishment at a 


sudden undeserved fall, are said to have been adopted by the 
RR2 
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Powderham branch of the Courtenay, family, when they had lost 
the Earldom of Devon. 

Many of the Scottish peers have very expressive mottoes in 
English, not a few in the vernacular. Hamilton and Orkney have 
“Through.” Hastings and Loudoun have “ Trust winneth troth” 
—more conciliatory and humane than many Scotch mottoes. Lord 
Cranstoun has “Thou shalt want ere I want,” a fit companion to the 
English motto of the Curzons. The Earl of Carnwath has “I dar,” or 
“T dare,” in English—a motto recalling a proud historic fact ; the 
Marquis of Breadalbane has “ Follow me” ; the Earl of Buchan has 
“Judge not” ; the Duke of Buccleuch has “Amo” (I love) and 
“Forward.” “ Forward,” too, is the motto of the houses of Queens- 
berry and Castle Stewart. Lord Belhaven has “ Ride through,” com- 
memorating a feat of pride ; Baron Forbes has “ Grace me guide.” 
Lord Sinclair has “ Feight,” and the Earl of Rosslyn has “ Fight,” 
mottoes which were certainly appropriate in the days of Scotland’s 
division and internecine strife, though also, be it admitted, when 
they had the wit to banish minor differences and to meet 2 
common foe. The Earl of Perth has that fine counsel of prudence 
and caution, “ Gang warily ” ; the Earl of Rothes has “ Grip fast ” ; the 
Earl of Morton has “ Lock sicker”—that is, Hold secure, com- 
memorating a brave feat in Scottish history. Lord Napier has 
** Ready, aye Ready” ; Earl Cathcart “I hope to speed”; Lord 
Saltoun has “In God is all”; the Earl of Southesk has “ Dread 
God”; and Lord Ruthven has “ Deids schaw.” The Murrays, who 
hold the Dukedom of Athole and the Earldom of Dunmore, have for 
a motto, “ Furth fortune and fill the fetters,” which carries us back to 
a early day in history, when morals and manners were very different 
from what they are now; and the Bruces, both English and Scotch, 
including the Lordships of Ailesbury, Balfour, Elgin, and Aberdare, 
hold to the motto “Fuimus” (We have been). Lord Thurlow, 
owing to alliance with the Cumming-Bruces, takes the same motto 
and joins it to some others which seem to have more suitability to 
the rise and history of the Thurlows—namely, “‘ Courage,” “ Justitize 
soror fides” (Faith the sister of justice), “Quo fata vocant” 
(Whither Fate may call me). Lord Tweedmouth has “ Advance 
with courage ”; the Earl of Seafield (Grant) has “Stand fast”; the 
Duke of Roxburghe has “ Be traist” and “Pro Christo et Patria” 
(For Christ and my country). . 

The Duke of Sutherland has “ Frangas non flectes” (You may 
bend, you will not break me), and this is also the motto of Earl 
Granville. It was also the motto, if we remember right, of Lord 
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Palmerston, and was certainly very expressive of his jaunty, indomit- 
able English spirit. 

One English peer, Lord Portman, has a very pleasant and 
expressive English motto, “ A clean heart and a cheerful spirit.” 

Some of the Irish peers adopt Celtic mottoes; but there has 
not been much originality or inventiveness shown here, notwith- 
standing the richness of the Celtic in expressions that are suitable. 
The Duke of Leinster and Baron Fitzgerald has ‘Crom aboo” 
(Crom for ever); Lord O’Hagan’s is the Celtic for “Victory or 
death” ; the Marquis of Ormonde, being a Butler, has “ Butler aboo” 
(Butler for ever) ; Lord O’Neill has ‘“‘ Lamh dearg Eirion” (The Red 
Hand of Ireland) ; and Baron Castletown (Fitzpatrick) has “ Cert 
laidir aboo ” (Might and right for ever). 

There are only two titled Scotch families whose ancestors did not 
possess land at the beginning of the sixteenth century— Primrose 
and Hope. The present head of the Primrose family, the Earl of 
Rosebery, who has added lustre to the title, descends from James 
Primrose, the printer, who, in 1616, had licence to print the tract 
“God and the King” for twenty-eight years, in English and 
Latin, abroad and at home. The Rosebery motto is “Fide et 
fiducia” (By faith and fortitude). The Earls of Hopetoun (the 
present holder for high services has been raised to the marquisate— 
that of Linlithgow) are descended from a race of lawyers. Sir Thomas 
Hope, one of the early progenitors of the family, was bred to the 
Scottish Bar, and, living to see two of his sons, Sir John Hope of 
Craighall and Sir Thomas Hope of Kerse, on the bench, whilst he 
himself was still an advocate, he had the privilege given him, by the 
Court of Session, of wearing his hat while pleading, it being judged 
unbecoming that a father should appear uncovered before his children. 
Their motto is “ At spes non fracta” (But my hope is not broken). 


VII. 


Some of the mottoes of the Roman Catholic families seem 
exceedingly appropriate. Lord Arundell of Wardour has “Deo 
date” (Give to God), and one of his brothers is a priest, one of his 
sisters is a nun. Lord Petre has three sisters nuns, and is himself a 
priest of the Church of Rome, and his motto is “Sans Dieu rien” 
(Nothing without God). The Earl of Abingdon has one sister a 
nun; and his motto is “Virtus ariete fortior” (Virtue is stronger 
than a battering ram). The Earl of Denbigh (Feilding) has one 
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sister a nun, and his mottoes are “ Virtutis premium honor ” (Honour 
is the reward of virtue) and “Crescit sub pondere virtus” (Virtue 
increases under trial). 

Some of the religious mottoes, of which there are many, are 
commonplace. In one or two cases Scripture is quoted, as in that 
of Earl Cowley, “Porro unum est necessarium” (Moreover one 
thing is needful). The Earl of Berkeley and Lord Fitzhardinge have 
for a motto “ Dieu avec nous” (God with us), with an archbishop’s 
mitre for crest, which points to the early associations of the family. 
Lord Ashbourne (Gibson) has on his shield three keys with the 
motto, “ Pandite, coelestes porte” (Open, ye gates of heaven !) 
Lord Bangor (Ward) has “Sub cruce salus” (Under the Cross 
salvation), and the Earl of Caithness has ‘Commit thy work to 
God.” Lord Strathallan’s motto is the prayerful appeal, “ Lord, 
have mercy.” 


ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 














CHARING CROSS AND ITS 
IMMEDIATE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


PART VI. 


St. Martin’s Lane.—I. 


HEN migratory London, in its restless desire to dissociate 
domestic life from the hustling highways of commerce, first 

began “ throwing bricks and mortar at haystacks,” St. Martin’s Lane 
was one of the earliest localities, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
to capitulate. The traveller through the Lane might still pause and 
listen to the nightingale in Spring Gardens, but by the year 1600 
both sides were built upon, says Pennant,’ who is perhaps more 
entitled to credence than the usually accurate Cunningham in this 
instance, who says that it was built about 1613 ; for James Howel in 
his “ Londinopolis,” 1657, alludes to one side at least having been 
occupied by private dwellings before the year given by Cunningham. 
**On the west side of St. Martin’s Church and Lane,” he says, “are 
many gentile fair Houses in a row built by the same Earl of 
Salisbury who built Britain’s Burse, but somewhat before.” That is, 
the houses on the west side of the Lane were built before 1608, 
which was the year in which the first stone of the New Exchange or 
Britain’s Burse was laid. Although the word “Lane” does not 
necessarily imply a passage-way between hedgerows only, yet in this 
case the street certainly does retain evidence, in its name, of former 
rural environments. And we are reminded of this rusticity, not only 
in the name of the thoroughfare, known until, at least, 1613 as West 
Church Lane, but in that of a court between numbers 49 and 50 
called the Hop Gardens, though incorrectly, for its old name was 
the “ Hop Garden,” in the singular, albeit in Strype’s Stow it is called 
the Hop Yard—“The Hop Yard,” he says, “indifferent good for 
Stabling, and has an open passage into Bedfordbury.” This Hop 
Yard, as we may on such high authority speak of it, possibly 


1 London, 1793, p. 141. 
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appertained originally to Sir Hugh Platt, the horticulturist, who was 
the third son of a London brewer named Richard Plat or Platt. 
He maintained experimental gardens both in Bethnal Green and 
St. Martin’s Lane. The last of five tracts by him which appeared 
under the title of “ The Jewell House of Art and Nature, conteining 
sundry new Experiments in the Art of Husbandry,” in 1594, deals 
with miscellaneous topics like “the brewing of beer without hops.’ 
A Mr. George Fenner, in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
announces a theft, apparently from the stables alluded to by Stow, 
of “a bright Bay-Mare, fourteen hands high, nine years old, with a 
small Star in her Forehead, a cut Tail, and an ‘R’ or ‘H’ or §S’ 
clipped on her near Hip ; several white Saddle-spots, an old Fire- 
brand of an ‘S’ on her near shoulder, the Hair rubbed off both her 
Fillets.” Twenty shillings reward is offered by Mr. Fenner at the 
Hop Garden in St. Martin’s Lane. A pamphlet published about the 
same time (1736) by D. Browne, at the Black Swan without Temple 
Bar, sets forth “The Riches of a Hop-Garden, from the several 
Improvements arising by that Beneficial Plant, as well to the 
private Cultivators of it as to the Publick. With the Observations 
and Remarks of the most celebrated Hop-Planters in Britain. 
Wherein such Rules are laid down for the Management of the Hop 
as may improve the most barren Ground, from one Shilling to thirty 
or forty Pounds an Acre per Annum. In which is particularly 
explained, the whcle Culture from the first breaking up of the 
Ground, the Planting etc., to the Kilning, or Drying of the Hop. 
Rendred familiar to every Capacity. By R. Bradley, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Cambridge, and F.R.S. The Second 
Edition. Price 1s. 6d.”' Also another pamphlet, “ Instructions for 
Planting and Managing of Hops, and for raising of Hop Poles. 
Drawn up and published by Order of the Dublin Society. Price 15.”? 

The progress of science has rendered Dr. Richard Bradley’s 
works obsolete. He is chiefly noteworthy in having forestalled, so 
it was said, Dr. Brewster in the discovery of the kaleidoscope. But 
the contrivance proposed by Bradley for producing combinations of 
coloured surfaces depends on principles totally different from those 
on which the kaleidoscope is constructed, and are calculated to 
produce a very inferior effect. Whether Sir Hugh Platt was the 
planter or not, there is every probability that the Hop Garden in 
St. Martin’s Lane dates from the very limited cultivation of the hop 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, when England certainly 


* St. James’s Evening Post, December 11, 1736. 2 Tbid. 
* See preface to Martyn’s Dissertation on the Aineis. 
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did not produce a quantity sufficient for her own consumption.' The 
garden must almost necessarily have been devoted to a very limited 
amateur cultivation of the hop, z.e. the English hop, “ Hop-Scotch,” 
among the children of the court, being at a later period more in 
evidence. It occupied ground south of the White Horse Livery 
Stables. In J. T. Smith’s “ Nollekens and his Times,” we are told 
that these stables were originally Tea Gardens, and that the house 
overhanging the gateway was supposed then to be the oldest build- 
ing in the Lane. This was in 1828, but the house has long since 
vanished. The White Horse stables were well known as “Hornby’s 
livery and private stables,” whence in 1820 are advertised a Pony, 
Gig and Harness, to be Sold, together or separately ; the pony is 
sound, fast, and quiet in harness or to ride ; the gig is handsomely 
and tastily built in the Stanhope style, with drop box and low steps 
—very little used.”? A similar advertisement relates to a “ Horse, 
Dennet, and Harness.”* A dennet was, I believe, a two-wheeled 
travelling carriage. 

While alluding to old houses, there was in St. Martin’s Lane a 
fine example of the better-class London shop which, sixty years ago, 
had even then retained all its essential features through many 
changes. The richly carved private door-case told of the well-to-do 
trader who had either himself erected it or had converted the place 
from a private dwelling into a shop, which was that of an Italian 
warehouse. The window was curiously constructed, carrying out 
the traditional form of the old open shop with its projecting stall on 
brackets, and its slight window above, but effecting a compromise 
for security and comfort by enclosing the whole in a sort of glass 
box, above which the trade of the occupant was shown more 
distinctly in the small oil-barrels placed upon it, as well as by the 
models of candles which hung in bunches from the canopy above. 
The whole of this framework was of timber, richly carved throughout 
with foliated ornament, and was unique as a surviving example of 
the better class of shops of the last century. 

The growth of the vine also in the more suburban parts of London, 
and the good and strong wine, generally of a Burgundy character, that 
was the result, is really remarkable. At Lee’s Nursery, Hammersmith, 
and at Parson’s Green, the production was copious, and the groves 
of Charing were not behind the more outlying parts in their offerings 
to Bacchus. Even so late as the beginning of the last century No. 96 
St. Martin’s Lane possessed a tenant of the name of Powell, whose 


? Beckmann’s History of Inventions, 1846, vol. ii. p. 385. 
? Times, October 10, 1820, first page. 3 Lbid. 
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mother had, for many years, made “a pipe of wine” from a vine 
nearly a hundred feet long which was attached to the establishment.! 

Perhaps it is worthy of mention that, during the excavations for 
the foundation of the present St. Martin’s Library, I went over a 
very old house just then receiving the attentions of the “ house- 
breaker,” which, in the early days of the “Cradle of English Art,” ? 
had evidently belonged to some well-to-do and possibly distinguished 
person. Behind a pilastered canopy in one of the bedrooms, where 
the bed would have been, was a secret door which one could even 
then open without the slightest perceptible noise. In the ground at 
the side of the house I found a portion of a beautifully carved stone 
representation of the royal arms which I had reason to assume had 
appertained to the old Royal Mews before its dismantling. Near it 
I obtained also a cornelian-handled razor of the seventeenth century. 
During the excavations for the new St. Martin’s Vestry in Charing 
Cross Road the old pond re-appeared which, I was told by an 
antiquary at the time—I do not know how correctly—is mentioned 
in Hearne’s unpublished Diary in the Bodleian Library, as having 
been the pond into which Nell Gwynn’s mother fell whilst in a state of 
inebriety, and was drowned. Possibly this pond was identical with 
that mentioned in a paragraph relating to what occurred in a crowd 
which had collected to observe the ruins, after a fire apparently, at 
the end of the Lane. Several gentlemen and others one Sunday 
were standing looking on, when a woman attempted to pick a gentle- 
man’s pocket. But he apprehended her in the fact, and “laid her 
on with his Cane, pretty heartily, which drew the Resentment of the 
Mobb upon him, as not being acquainted with the Reason; but 
being acquainted therewith the Offender was hurried away to the 
Pond in the Meuse,*® and underwent the Discipline usual in such 
Cases.” 

But everything should have a beginning, so that it will be as well 
to revert to the end of St. Martin’s Lane, which debouched, until the 


} A Paladin of Philanthropy, by Austin Dobson, 1899 (7he Grub Street of 
the Arts, pp. 303-4). The extensive cultivation of the vine in the neighbourhood 
immediately surrounding o/d London, and the survival of the place-names in which 
** Vine ” occurs, forms a subject meriting particular attention from some future 
London historian. ‘‘ The Royal Vineyard” in St. James’s Park survived apparently 
as late as 1742 (see Daily Advertiser for April 22 of that year). 

? Thus Mr. Ashby-Sterry describes St. Martin’s Lane, and it certainly sounds 
better than 7he Grub Street of the Arts of Allan Cunningham, which is not quite 
accurate. 

% Probably meaning in the vicinity of the Mews; or could there have been a 
pond within the Mews walls for watering the horses ? 
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formation of Trafalgar Square and the effacement of the Mews, upon 
that part of the Strand exactly opposite what is now Northumberland 
Avenue. The millions that pass Charing Cross in the yearly routine 
of their avocations and pleasures are happily leavened, doubtless, by 
a fair proportion of great men and women—both the known and the 
unknown great. And if these in the flesh were absent, there would 
be the shadows of Nelson, Napier, Gordon, Havelock, and King 
Charles, to remind us of Emerson’s not very graceful simile, that 
“ without great men great crowds of people in a nation are disgust- 
ing ; like moving cheese, like hills of ants or of fleas—the more the 
worse.” But among these crowds of great, little, and ordinary folk, 
how many are aware that just beyond where the Havelock statue, at 
the south-east corner of the Square, stands—opposite the Grand 
Hotel—was the entrance to St. Martin’s Lane. And a few feet to the 
west of this threshold of the nursery of English art stood a famous 
coaching inn known as the “Checker.” At what precise time the 
Chequer Inn disappeared is not apparent, but it seems to have 
vanished after giving its name to the court, and the growth in the 
public patronage of coaches for travelling appears to have converted 
it into the “ Coach and Horses,” whence the Epsom Coach set out 
every day in 1740, and the Windsor Coach every day in summer, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays in winter.'! It is this inn that 
has, I think, been immortalised by Hogarth,? as a background for 
his first plate of the “ Harlot’s Progress.” 

On the east side of the Charing Cross entrance to St. Martin’s 
Lane was the Star Inn. Star Court is thus situated in Strype’s plan 
of St. Martin’s parish. The King’s Head Inn, situated in a small 
court next, eastward, to Star Court, was exactly opposite Hartshorn 
Lane, now Northumberland Street. This was in the Strand. After 
the publication of Prynne’s “ Retractation of his Book against Stage 
Plays, called Histrio-mastix,” a large posting bill dated “ From the 
King’s Head in the Strand,” signed “ William Prynne,” and headed 
“The Vindication,” recites the title of the pamphlet and declares it 
“to be a mere forgery and imposture.” The style of this “ Retracta- 
tion” so thoroughly imitates Prynne’s that nothing in it but the 
stultification of his general opinions could occasion a doubt of its 
genuineness ; and the imposition might still pass pretty current if 
one of Prynne’s bills were not in existence. A copy of this fierce 
denial is in Mr. J. P. Collier’s “‘ Poetical Decameron,” vol. ii. p. 322.3 


1 Complete Guide to London, 1740, pp. 76-103. 
2 See further, Part II., February 1905, p. 193. 
* Hone’s Ancien? Mysteries, 1823, p. 216. 
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On the west side of St. Martin’s Lane, mention has been omitted 
of Woodstock Court, opposite the statue of King Charles, and 
between the entrance to the Lane and the Great Mews. I have 
been unable to ascertain why this court was so named, but possibly 
it was. in some way owing to the traffic between London and Wood- 
stock in Oxfordshire, in the fine wash-leather gloves and polished 
steel watch-chains for which the town of Woodstock was famous. 
The Woodstock trade in polished steel chains has, however, been 
killed by Birmingham and Sheffield. The work of the Woodstock 
artificers was so famous that two ounces of polished steel chain sold 
in France for 1727. John Marston, in “Certain Satyres” (London, 
1598) thus describes the ruff of a beau : 


His ruffe did eate more time in neatest setting, 
Than Woodstock-work in painfull perfecting. 


“The comparison of the workmanship of a laced and plaited ruff,” 
says Warton, “to the laboured nicety of the steel-work of Woodstock 
is just.” 

But it is equally probable that Woodstock Court derived its 
name from some association with King Charles I.’s manor of Wood- 
stock, where he was a frequent visitor, as were also his sons, Kings 
Charles and James. It is worthy of remark, too, that Woodstock 
Church was dedicated in the name of the same saint as St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, St. Martin, Bishop of Tours. 

For many years subsequent to 1733, there was a crossing west- 
ward to the “Checker” between the Mews Gate and Spring 
Gardens, which was swept assiduously—as beggars will sweep 
crossings if they find it worth their while—by a one-legged man 
named Ambrose Gwinett. This Gwinett had been hanged, and 
afterwards hanged in chains, near Deal, as the murderer, on circum- 
stantial evidence, of one Richard Collins, in reality kidnapped by 
privateers. Being discovered to be alive, Gwinett was. taken down 
by his relatives, recovered, went to sea, and at Havannah fell in with 
his supposed victim. In 1768 his story was printed from his own 
narrative, with a frontispiece evidently based (in part) upon the 
Execution plate of Hogarth’s “ Apprentice” series. It is but fair 
to add that from a manuscript note in a copy of the “Life and 
Adventures” at the British Museum, it would seem that Bishop 
Percy regarded the whole thing as a concoction of Bickerstaffe the 
dramatist.'_ While speaking of crossings, in a Scotch magazine for 

! A Paladin of Philanthropy, by Austin Dobson, 1899, p. 246. The story, 


however, does not read like an invention, and the survival of the rope on the 
part of the victim is known to have happened in some cases. 
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January 1866, there was an article under the title of “ Grandfather 
and I,” which described some of the phases of metropolitan life and 
manners in the year 1800. ‘The pavements, such as they were, must 
have been in a queer condition to have rendered necessary the tactics 
of which a lady of considerable distinction was the surprised witness, 
her companion having alighted, when their carriage stopped at a 
jeweller’s near Charing Cross. ‘The coach stood across the cause- 
way, and some gentlemen, wanting to cross to the other side, 
desired the coachman to move on a little. The fellow was surly 
and refused, and during the altercation the lady came to the shop 
door, and foolishly ordered her coachman not to stir from his place. 
On this one of the gentlemen, without any hesitation, opened the 
coach-door and, with boots and spurs on, went through the carriage ; 
he was followed by his companions, to the extreme discomposure of 
the lady within. To complete the jest, a party of sailors, coming up, 
observed that “if this was a thoroughfare they had as much right 
to go through it as the gemmen” ; and they accordingly went through 
the coach also. 

Sir William Davenant the poet’s indulgence in licentious dissipa- 
tion subjected him to a disease which so injured his nose as to 
furnish the sarcastic spirits of the age with a never-failing topic for 
coarse jests and allusions. Some years after the loss of this both 
useful and ornamental appendage he was passing by the Mews at 
Charing Cross, when he was followed by a beggar-woman, who 
prayed God to preserve his eyesight. Davenant, who had nothing 
whatever the matter with his eyes, inquired, with some curiosity, 
what on earth could induce her to pray for his eyesight, for, he 
said, “ I am not purblind as yet.” “ No, your honour,” she said, “ but 
if ever you should be, I was thinking you would have no place to 
hang your spectacles on.” ! 

As one came up St. Martin’s Lane from the Strand, the first 
turning on the left, before the Trafalgar Square fountains began dis- 
charging their columns of green water, was Duke’s Court. The court 
was here in 1831, and probably later, for even the preliminary prepa- 
rations for the laying out of the Square were of a leisurely character. 
This Duke’s Court is not mentioned either by Cunningham or by 
Wheatley, but it was here that the celebrated bookbinder, Roger 
Payne, dwelt, whose chef-d’auvre was the binding, at a cost of fifteen 
guineas, of the schy/us? in Lord Spencer’s library. Payne was a 

1 Jesse’s Memorials of London, 2nd series, 1901, p. 152. 


2 Thomas Stanley, the editor of Zschy/us, who died in 1678, was buried in 
St. Martin’s churchyard. 
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native of Windsor Forest, and was born in 1739. His talents as 
an artist, particularly in the finishing department, were of the first 
order, and such as, up to his time, had not been developed by any 
other of his countrymen. ‘ Roger Payne,” says Dr. Dibdin, “rose 
like a star, diffusing lustre on all sides, and rejoicing the hearts of 
all true sons of bibliomania.” He bound with such artistic taste as 
to command the admiration and patronage of many noblemen, but 


' @wing to his excessive indulgence in strong ale, he was in person 


a deplorable specimen of humanity. During the latter part of his 
life he was the victim of poverty and disease. He closed his earthly 
career in Duke’s Court, November 20, 1787, and was interred a few 
yards away from his residence, in the burial-ground of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, at the expense of his worthy patron, Mr. Thomas Payne.! 
In this court was one of the toy-shops where Boydell was in the 
habit of exhibiting his etchings for sale, and which displayed the sign 
of the “ Cricket Bat.” 

At the “Crown” in Duke’s Court the journeymen tailors and stay- 
makers formed a combination in 1756 against their masters.? In a 
daily newspaper of November 1762 it is stated that “the signs in 
Duke’s Court are all taken down and fixed to the front of the houses.” 
J. Davies was a bookscller and publisher in this court in 1742.3 

Crown Court must have been somewhere immediately in the 
neighbourhood, although I cannot ascertain where.‘ One Saturday 
in April, 1764, three persons were coming to town on horseback 
from Deptford. One of these, the master of the Thistle and Crown 
Alehouse in Crown Court, near St. Martin’s Church, rode furiously 
against a post and dashed his brains out. How they managed 
it we are not told, but another was thrown, had his leg broken, 
and was taken up for dead, while the third was dismounted and very 
much bruised.® 

Mr. J. W. Harrison, whose extensive acquaintance with this 
neighbourhood is very remarkable, informs me that Duke’s Court 
was called Duke Street when King James granted an acre of land 
for the graveyard, workhouse, &c. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary artifices resorted to by a 


1 Thornbury’s Haunted London, 1880, p. 458. 

2 Collection in St. Martin’s Library of material relating to the signs of this 
part, No. 2, 888. 

3 He advertises the Confessions of Count * * *, translated from the French : 
Daily Advertiser, Feb. 18, 1742. 

* Possibly Crown Court, Soho. 

* Collection of Newspaper Cuttings, &c., in St. Martin’s Library, Charing 
Cross (April 14, 1764). 
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bailiff (in the exigeant eighteenth century), on the scent of a debtor, 
was that of the famous “Jack” Faringdon. He had an action against 
Richard Bush, a joiner and coffin-maker in St. Martin’s Lane, Strand. 
This person, being a “shy cock,” as the “ shoulder-dabbers ” styled a 
wary evader of his pecuniary responsibilities, was found to be a 
difficult bird to snare. However, the bailiff and his “follower” 
went to an ale-house in St. Martin’s Lane near where he dwelt, and, 
confiding their plan to the victualler, called for a pack of cards and 
played at cribbage until high words arose about cheating, when, in 
their pretended passion, they drew their swords. Now the bailiff’s 
follower had a lamb’s bladder filled with blood in his pocket, the 
contents of which, being pricked by the bailiff’s sword, ran about the 
floor. The bogus victim dropped his sword and fell, as if dead. 
There was a cry of “ Murder!” which flew from one end of the 
Lane to the other. The victualler shut his door, swearing he would 
let nobody in till the corpse was laid out. Accordingly the 
“follower” lay stretched out on a “shuffle-board table” with a 
clean sheet spread over him, and the tapster was sent to Richard 
Bush to take measure of the supposed deceased for a coffin, who 
accordingly came, and, pulling out the rule that he wore tucked into 
his apron-strings, fell to measuring the supposed corpse without 
taking off the sheet, saying that he was full 6 feet 3 inches long, and 
that his coffin must be 1 foot 8 inches in depth. Upon which up 
jumped the corpse swearing it would be too large for him any way, 
and Faringdon, taking hold of the joiner, said he had an action for 
12/. against him, which the poor joiner was forced to discharge 
before they would dismiss him.' 

Before we come to the present lower end of St. Martin’s Lane, 
there was, on the west side, Red Lion Court, which was between 
Duke’s Court and Grant’s Court; and Ellis Court, between Grant’s 
Court ? and Hemming’s Row or Rents. And just about here, “ near 
the Stocks,” which were near the wall of the Watchhouse in front of 
St. Martin’s Church, was a place of resort very popular with chess- 
players, mostly City men, in such leisure time as their business 
circumstances afforded. But it attracted all the most famous chess 
and draught-players, as Simpson’s did at a later period. When 
Nathaniel Smith the engraver, father of J. T. Smith, Keeper of the 
Trints and Drawings in the British Museum, lodged with Roubiliac 


' The Comical and Tragical History of the Lives and Adventures of the most 
noted Bayliffs in and about London and Westminster, by Captain Alexander Smith, 
1723, P- 59- 
 Strype’s Stow (1755) alludes to these as ‘‘ three small ordinary courts.” 
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the sculptor, in St. Martin’s Lane, Smith was introduced by 
Roubiliac—in consequence of a bet made at Old Slaughter’s—to 
the famous Parry, to play at draughts with him. Parry, although 
blind, was one of the first draught-players in England. The game 
lasted about half an hour. Smith, perceiving the venerable blind 
man to be much agitated, would most willingly have lost the game ; 
but as there were bets depending on it, his integrity overpowered his 
inclination, and he won. This circumstance being made known to 
the other famous players, Sturges, Batridge, &c., the engraver was 
soon annoyed with challenges. The Dons at the “ Barn” invited 
him to become a member ; but all these temptations he withstood 
for the Arts, which he then studied with avidity. The “ Barn,” 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Barn Meuse,” was for many years frequented 
by all the noted players of chess and draughts, and it was there they 
often decided games of the first importance, played between persons 
of the highest rank, living in different parts of the world.! 

An extremely sad case of self-destruction was that of James 
Sutherland, Esq., a judge-advocate of the Court of Admiralty, at 
Minorca and Gibraltar, whose tragic death became accidentally 
associated with the ‘‘ Barn ” tavern, and the immediately neighbour- 
ing St. Martin’s Workhouse. While, one day in August 1791, 
King George III. was passing from the Queen’s house to the /vée 
at St. James’s about one o'clock in the afternoon, this eminent 
naval adviser placed himself close to the rails of the Green Park, 
and shot himself in the breast with a pistol, in the hearing, and 
almost in the presence, of His Majesty... . A green silk purse 
containing two pence in halfpence, a sixpence, a snuff-box, and a 
white pocket-handkerchief were all that were found in his pockets. 
‘The body was conveyed to St. Martin’s Workhouse, and the coroner’s 
inquest was taken at the “Barn Meuse,” where, after a sitting of 
four hours, the jury humanely brought in a verdict of lunacy. 

In the evidence he was stated to be a man of the strictest honour 
and most inflexible integrity, but he conceived that he had been 
treated with neglect at the hands apparently of the King, at the 
instigation of General Murray, and poverty was the chief cause. 
Expenses and privation were incurred in an important mission with 
despatches from Lord Weymouth to the Governor of Minorca. The 
mission failed, and in addition to his troubles he suffered, for many 
months, the horrors of a French prison.? 

John T. Smith’s Nollekens and his Times, 1828, vol. ii. p. 215. 


Gentleman’s Magazine, August 17, 1791 (Deaths), and September, 1791, 
p. 868-70. St. Martin’s Workhouse was situated between Duke’s Court and 
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The turnings that have already been noticed on the left side of 
St. Martin’s Lane, coming up from Charing Cross, were all footways, 
rather than thoroughfares for vehicular traffic, which took its course 
through Hemming’s Row, described by Elmes as the “ first coach- 
turning on the left hand, going from the Strand.” This Hemming’s 
Row, or “ Rents,” although practically destroyed at the formation, in 
1889, of Charing Cross Road, really occupied the present site of 
St. Martin’s Place West with Parr’s Bank and St. Martin’s Library 
on the west side, a continuation, in fact, across St. Martin’s Lane of 
Chandos Street. The library and offices of the Royal Society of 
Literature (No. 4 St. Martin’s Place), of which the architect was 
Decimus Burton in 1830-1, were demolished for the laying out of 
the south end of Charing Cross Road, after the passing of the 
National Gallery Enlargement Act, followed by the removal of the 
workhouse, and Hemming’s Row. The Provident Institution and 
Savings Bank, founded in 1816, stood at the present south-west 
corner of St. Martin’s Lane. It closed its doors on the transfer of 
the accounts to the Post Office Savings Bank in January 1896, when 
the building was occupied by Parr’s Bank. 

I think it is Stow who says that “‘ Hemming’s Rents, opposite to 
Chandos Street, hath a great passage into Leicester Fields both for 
Horse and Foot. The buildings are on the North side, having the 
Wall of St. Martin’s churchyard, and the Trouble that the Carts and 
Coaches make in their frequent Passage occasions it not to be over 
well inhabited.” Perhaps it was on account of this churning of the 
roadway by the heavy traffic of the time that it was unequivocally 
known as Dirty Lane,' a name from which it appears to have been 
redeemed by one John Hemings, apothecary, who probably built 
or owned houses here since the street was known as Heming’s 
Rents. In the overseers’ accounts of St. Martin’s, £12 is stated to 
have been received in 1679 of John Hemings by way of a fine 
for not serving as overseer.2_ The “ Ring and Pearl” was the sign of 
Denis Pere, jeweller and silversmith in Hemming’s Row.® 

The parish burying-ground adjoining the church of St. Martin was 


Hemming’s Row. See Horwood’s Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, 


1799- 

! Hatton’s Mew View of London. 

2 Cunningham. Uponan old wooden house at the west end of the Rents, 
near the second-floor window, was a stone tablet with the inscription, ‘‘ Heming 
Row, 1680” or 1685. 

* Daily Advertiser, Feb. 18, 1742. There are two views of houses at 
different periods at the corner of Hemming’s Rowjand St. Martin’s Lane, drawn 
by T. H. Shepherd, in St. Martin’s Library. 
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destroyed in 1829, when a new site was found in Camden Town. 
The custom of “waking” the dead, of which one could narrate 
instances occurring only lately among the Boers and in Italy, as 
well as among the Irish, is alluded to as having been prevalent in 
St. Martin’s parish, in 1698, by Misson, in his ‘‘ Mémoires par un 
Voyageur en Angleterre.” Butler, the keeper of the Crown and 
Sceptre tavern in St. Martin’s Lane, he says, told him there was a 
tun of rich port drunk at his wife’s funeral... . and that “No 
men ever goe to women’s burials, nor women to men’s, so that there 
were none but women drinking of Butler’s wine. Such women in 
England will hold it out with the men, when they have a bottle before 
them, as well as upon the other occasions, and tattle infinitely better 
than they.” 

There was another popular resort, described sometimes as “ at 
Charing Cross,” and at others as “ near St. Martin’s Church,” known 
as the Rainbow Coffee-house, in Lancaster Court. This Lancaster 
Court does not appear to have derived its name from the Duchy of 
Lancaster—which extended west only so far as Cecil Street—but 
from a former beneficent vicar of St. Martin’s, Dr. Lancaster, of 
whom there is a half-length portrait on the walls of the vestry-room, 
which vestry-room, according to Waters’s plan of the parish in 
1799, stood at the top, on the east side, of Lancaster Court, and 
at the south-eastern corner of the church. Dr. Lancaster was 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford (of which University he had 
been Vice-Chancellor), and Archdeacon of Middlesex, and died in 
1717, when he left a considerable sum by will towards completing 
his college, previously benefited by his munificence.!. In Lancaster 
Court John Williams advertises that he “‘ has had the Honour to be 
employ’d by the greatest Nobility, Gentry, and others in Town to 
destroy Bugs out of Palaces and other large and antient Buildings 
in which I have succeeded and effectually cleansed, by an infallible 
liquid (not to be parallel’d in England) which is endu’d with such 
exquisite Qualities that it kills them instantly, and is in no wise 
offensive to the Smell, or destructive to the finest Furniture,” &c.? 
Another advertisement in the “Craftsman” ten years earlier? is 
embellished with an elegant cut representing six of the animals in 
question, in detestation of which an owner of the good old Scandi- 
navian name of “Bugg,” a word of entirely different etymology, 


1 Londinium Redivivum, 1803, vol. iv. p. 193. 

2 Daily Advertiser, June 15, 1742. 

3 The Craftsman of September 8, 1733. In the winter of 1905 I encountered 
a respected instance of the name of Bugg in East Anglia, its native home. 
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advertised in the “ Times” that he would in future be known by the 
name of “Norfolk Howard.” Fifteen yards of looped Mechlin 
lace between two and three fingers broad, and a piece of “ grounded ” 
lace of the same length, for which five and four guineas reward are 
offered respectively, are advertised from the Rainbow Coffee-house 
in Lancaster Court, by St. Martin’s Church.'' This Lancaster Court 
ran from the centre of the south side of the church, in a south-east- 
ward direction, to the Strand.? 

From Mr. Barrett’s at the Golden Anchor and Baptist’s Head at 
the upper end of Church Court near St. Martin’s Church is 
advertised the loss of a “ Dimity Pocket, with a little Pocket in the 
inside, containing two Snuff-boxes, one black, and the other Iron 
japann’d,” &c. . . . “Half a Guinea Reward, or in proportion for 
any part, and no Questions ask’d.”* This Church Court was at the 
bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, between what was afterwards Agar 
Street and Duncannon Street, and “over against Hungerford 
Market.” Elmes says it was at No. 446 Strand. The houses, 
among which was Allen’s Coffee-house, abutted on Lancaster Court. . 
On October 27, 1737, “‘ Allen’s ” was the scene of a fire which broke 
out about four o’clock A.M. The Coffee-house was consumed before 
the contents could be removed ; the proprietor’s mother, aged about 
seventy, who was ill in bed, perished in the flames, and was found 
in the ruins about eight o’clock. The house adjoining towards the 
church was gutted, and another beyond was very much damaged. 
In Lancaster Court Mr. Tovey’s “Compting-house” took fire, but 
now came the “ perpetual Stream Hand-Engine belonging to their 
Office ”—presumably the Westminster Fire Assurance Office, incorpo- 
rated in 1717 and originally located close by in Tom’s Coffee-house, 
St. Martin’s Lane,‘—which played out of the King’s Arms Yard, and 
not only extinguished the fire at Mr. Tovey’s, “but ’tis thought 
greatly contributed to the Preservation of the King’s Arms Tavern, 
for a Closet belonging to an Alehouse next to the Strand, and 
adjoining to the Tavern, was also extinguished by the said Engine. 
’Tis said the fire began in a Stove-Chimney, and there is good 
Reason to believe it, because the Smell of Burning Soot was taken 
Notice of by several of the Neighbours about Eleven o’clock on 


1 Daily Advertiser, Oct. 15, 1742. 

2 R. Horwood’s Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, 1799. The 
ancestors of the Trees lived in Lancaster Court (Mr. J. W. Harrison), and here 
was Dr. Lancaster’s vicarage. 

* Daily Advertiser, April 3, 1742. 

* See Elmes’s 7opographical Dictionary of London (Westminster). 
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Thursday Night, which caused an Enquiry not only to be made at 
Mr. Allen’s, but at several other Places in the Neighbourhood.” ! 

The above testifies pretty accurately to the site of the King’s 
Arms Tavern at Charing Cross. It was probably near the south- 
west corner of St. Martin’s Church and on the east side of 
St. Martin’s Lane, which, it must be remembered, extended, before 
the Trafalgar Square Improvements, almost up to the portals 
of Northumberland House, as may be seen in Stow’s plan of 
St. Martin’s parish. 

How happy those who preside at the Government Offices would 
be if they could put troublesome deputations in a bag! Yet half-a- 
crown reward is offered to whomsoever shall bring “a black-Leather 
Letter-Case, in which was a Deputation from the Stamp-Office,” to 
the King’s Arms in St. Martin’s Lane, “and no Questions ask’d.”? 
It must, however, have been a different kind of deputation. 

Being near the Mews—where the abuses that were practised by 
the King’s servants in their “ buying and selling horses and chaises, 
harness and carriages, by which means the Mews had been made a 
kind of trading place, to the great dishonour of the King,” had 
become notorious 3—the King’s Arms Tavern naturally acquired a 
flavour of horse-dealing, such as, I believe, is associated to this day with 
taverns in the neighbourhood of Tattersall’s and Aldridge’s. Many 
are the advertisements, for instance, like the following : 


“ To be SOLD, 
“ At the King’s Arms Inn in St. Martin’s Lane, 


“ A Very beautiful strong bay Gelding, fifteen Hands high, eight 
Years old, with a swish Tail, well mark’d, fit for the Road, a 
Hunter, or for an Officer, Master of sixteen Stone, and warranted 


sound.” 4 


Again at the same mart : 

* A Chesnut Gelding, fifteen Hands high, six Years old, witha star 
and small Blaze ; walks, trots, and gallops well ; fit both for the Road 
and Hunting, has two Years Meat in his Belly, never was abus’d, 
and warranted sound.” ® 

The trade in horses which the King’s stables here seem to have 
created drew large numbers of the rougher element in the popula- 


1 St. James's Evening Post, Oct. 27, 1737 (possibly 1734). 

2 Daily Advertiser, Feb. 19, 1742. 

3 The Earl of Cork and Orrery, ‘‘ Concerning the Office of the Master of the 
Horse,” in the Pal/ Mall Magazixe, Jan. 1896 

4 Daily Advertiser, March 1, 1742. 5 Ibid. June 26. 
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tion towards the spot, of whose riotous behaviour in this part Charing 
Cross had its more than fair share of experience. At the King’s Arms 
occurred one among many instances of how a riot was brought about 
in the streets of London, owing occasionally to the just anger of the 
mob, but more frequently through the malice of some individual. 
About the middle of July 1795 a fifer named John Lewis, having 
been refused liquor at the King’s Arms, Charing Cross (then 
deprived of its license), and turned out of the house for his insulting 
behaviour, attracted an immense crowd round the door by falsely 
asserting that his companion had just been kidnapped, and was 
then chained down in the cellar with three others, whence they 
were to be conveyed away by a secret door that communicated with 
the Thames. This tale was so fully credited by the people that, 
although the house was submitted to search and nothing of the kind 
discovered, all the furniture was destroyed or carried off, &c., before 
the military could disperse the rioters. Lewis, however, was taken 
into custody by some persons who had witnessed his improper 
conduct. But this was not the end of the matter. 

On the two following days a mob assembled both at Charing 
Cross and in St. George’s Fields, where they partly demolished 
the Recruiting Offices, and made bonfires of the furniture. 
They were at last dispersed by the Horse Guards, who, after 
enduring a great deal of insult, were forced to ride their horses 
among them, by which several were trampled on and severely 
wounded, and some of the more active rioters were apprehended. 
On the succeeding morning another great multitude collected, and 
several parts of the town were threatened with disturbances, but the 
judicious distribution of the soldiery had the effect of intimidation, 
and the tumult ceased without the necessity for using particular 
violence. The instigator of these disorders was capitally convicted 
for the offence, and was hanged at Newgate in November ; some 
other persons also suffered for participating in them.' 

When the excavator ploughed his cross-furrows of Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Charing Cross Road through the slums of Si. Giles— 
there are not so many beggars now for the saint to extend his tutelage 
to—the writer attended the diggings in many cases, and many were 
the interesting mementoes of seventeenth-century life that he 
acquired in the wake of the labourer. Among these are especially 
noteworthy the smail collection he formed of Venetian wineglass 
stems, many of them beautiful in themselves, but all possessing an 


’ Brayley’s *‘London and Middlesex” (Beauties of England and Wales, 
vol, x.) part I., and Allen’s History of London, 1828, vol. ii. p. 121. 
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added beauty of opalesque iridescence through long contact with 
the earth. Generally they resembled the more simple examples 
represented in the Catalogue of the Collection of Glass formed by 
Felix Slade, Esq., F.S.A.,' but he never encountered a perfect glass 
with bowl and stem intact, always the stem alone, reminding one of 
James Howell’s quaint saying that “a good name is like Venice 
glass, quickly cracked, never to be mended ; patched it may be.” 
Whether these Venetian wineglasses, found in a peculiar abundance 
in this neighbourhood,? as I can testify, were purchased at the 
glass-shop at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane, in Glasshouse Street, 
or in Crutched Friars one cannot say, but there is reason to suppose 
that the glass-shop at the corner of St. Martin’s Lane was coeval in 
its origin with the fashionable residential quarter where the wine- 
glass stems alluded to were found, and that the owner of the shop 
was a wholesale purchaser of one of the glasshouses where, as Stow 
says of the factory in Crutched Friars, “‘ was made glass of divers 
sorts to drinkin.”? The “ Glass-Shop facing the Mews Wall” was so 
well known as to become a landmark, and there the living Swedish 
Colossus was exhibited. They called him the “Christian Goliah,” 
but his admirers at a shilling a head must have had some mis- 
givings as to the accommodation which a glass-shop afforded for a 
giant, than whom “no one of human species had been heard of 
since that AZra of so monstrous a size,” the “ Aéra” alluded to 
being that of the Saxon giant, than whom the Swedish “ Goliah” 
was a foot taller.‘ This Saxon giant was Maximilian Christian 
Miller, born at “ Leipzig” in Saxony in 1674. There is a handbill 
relating to him in the British Museum as follows : 

“G.R. This is to give notice to all gentlemen, ladies, and others. 
That there is just arrived from France, and is seen at the Two 


! Ed. 1871, pp. 82-88 (plates b, c, d, &c.). 

? In the years 1890-91. 

* Their delicate fabric is again alluded to by James Howell, in a letter written 
to his brother from Venice in 1621, who says, ‘‘ When I saw so many curious 
glasses made here, I thought upon the compliment which a gentleman put upon 
a lady in England, who, having five or six comely daughters, said he never saw 
in his life such a dainty cupboard of crystal glasses. The compliment proceeds, 
it seems, from a saying they have here, that the first handsome woman that 
ever was made was made of Venice glass ; which implies beauty, but brittleness 
withal (and Venice is not unfurnished with some of that mould, for no place 
abounds more with lasses and glasses).” 

* Daily Advertiser, March 15, 1742. Thegiant probably had a room to him- 
self either at the back or upstairs. For the Saxon giant see E. J. Wood’s Giants 
and Dwarfs, 1868, p. 115, where, however, no mention is, I think, made of the 
Swedish giant. 
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Blue Posts and Rummer near Charing Cross, a giant born in 
Saxony, almost eight feet in height, and every way proportionable ; 
the like has not been seen in any part of the World for many 
years: he has had the honour to shew himself to most princes 
in Europe, particularly to his late Majesty the King of France, who 
presented him with a noble scymitér, and a silver mace.” The 
King of France referred to was Louis XIV., who died in 1715. 
James Paris, in his manuscript book in the British Museum, says 
that Miller was exhibited at the Blue Post, Charing Cross, about the 
beginning of November 1732. Thoresby the antiquary, in his 
“* Ducatus Leodiensis,” 1714, says that he had it under the giant’s 
own hand that he was seven feet five inches, but he had increased 
several inches by 1728. 

The real business of Jerrom Johnson of the Glasshouse was not 
exploiting giants, but that of satisfying the prevalent taste for cut 
glass, lustres, &c.: “The right and most curious Lustres, new- 
fashion Salts, Diamond cut and scallop’d Candlesticks, Decanters, 
Plates, Dishes, Bowls, Basons, Cups, Saucers, Middle-Stands, Desart 
Glasses, all cut, scallop’d, and flower’d Glasses, shall always be sold 
cheapest by the Maker.”! Johnson himself was a Glass Scalloper,? 
whose shop appears to have occupied the site of what is now the 
“Chandos” tavern, at the south-eastern corner of St. Martin’s 
Lane. 

Described as near St. Martin’s Lane, so, presumably, not far 
from the “ Glass Shop,” was the ** Tea-Pot,” the sign of a china-shop, 
where inquiries were to be made concerning the letting of “an hand- 
some Gentleman’s Seat at Shackleford in Surrey—four Miles from 
Guilford, six from Farnham, and two from Goda!ming” . . . “ enquire 
also at the Reverend Mr. Swift’s at Putenham, near Guilford.” * 

The old St. Martin’s round-house, which has already been alluded 
to, stood at the present bottom of St. Martin’s Lane, exactly opposite 
the centre of the portico of St. Martin’s Church,‘ and I think it has 
been mentioned that the parish whipping-post may still be seen in 
the crypt of the church. Mr. Walter Thornbury mentions another 
riot here which is represented in a rare etching exhibiting the front 
of the round-house while the row is in progress.* In one of Walpole’s 

' Daily Advertiser, Feb. 4, 1742. 

? ge. one who indented the edges either with scallop or shell-like curves or 
in other ways, as in the gadrooning of the edges of china or earthenware plates 
and dishes. 

* Mist's Weekly Journal, Sept. 3, 1726. 

* Nollekens and his Times, vol. i. pp. 93-94. 

5 Haunted London, 1880, p. 256. 
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‘‘ Letters ” to Sir Horace Mann’ he relates how there had lately been 
the most shocking scene of murder imaginable. A parcel of drunken 
constables took it into their heads to put the laws in execution 
against disorderly persons, and so took up every woman they met, 
till they had collected five or six and twenty, all of whom they thrust 
into St. Martin’s round-house, where they kept them all night with 
doors and windows closed. The poor creatures, who could not stir 
or breathe, screamed as long as they had any breath left, begging 
at least for water; one poor creature said she was worth eighteen- 
pence, and would gladly give it fora draught of water, but in vain ! 
So well did they keep them there that in the morning four were 
found stifled to death, two died soon after, and a dozen more are 
in a shocking way. In short, it is horrid to think what the poor 
creatures suffered ; several of them were beggars, who, from having 
no lodgings, were necessarily found in the street, and others honest 
labouring women. Qne of the dead was a poor washerwoman, big 
with child, who was returning home late from washing. One of the 
constables was taken, and others absconded ; but I question if any 
of them will suffer death, though the greatest criminals in this town 
are the officers of justice ; there is no tyranny they do not exercise, 
or villainy of which they do not partake. These same men, the 
same night, broke into a bagnio in Covent Garden, and took up 
Jack Spencer,? Mr. Stewart, and Lord George Graham, and would 
have thrust them into the round-house with the poor women, if they 
had not been worth more than eighteen-pence ! ” 3 

The removal of what Malcolm calls “the execrable watch-house 
and sheds in front of the church” seems to have led to the opening 
up of the view past the Mews which we now enjoy, looking from Pall 
Mall East, a betterment which Elmes, as will, I think, be seen in his 
“ London Improvements,” was still further instrumental in promoting. 
In his “Topographical Dictionary ” he says that Pall Mall East is 
a new street, recently formed from the eastward of Pall Mall to the 
portico of St. Martin’s Church. Even from Waterloo Place the view 
embraces a part of the portico of the church, its spire, and the 
National Gallery, as may be seen on the cover of the new (1905) 
series of the “ Pall Mall Magazine.” 


1 The Letters of Horace Walpole, 1840, vol. i. pp. 215-16. 

2 Jack” Spencer was the favourite grandson of old Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, who left him a vast fortune. did. 

* There is a description of the disgusting and barbarous interior of a watch- 
house at a late date, drawn from the personal experience of one who was ona 
certain occasion thus immured by mistake—Henry Angelo. See his Remsé- 
niscencas, 1830, vol. ii, pp. 214-18. 
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When Hogarth engraved his “Two Plates from a Paviour’s 
Sign” the roads, and, but for the posts separating them therefrom, 
the footways also, were in a chaotic condition, and the Pavement 
in St. Martin’s Lane was spoken of almost with bated breath. So 
much admiration did the comparative novelty evoke, indeed, that 
such spots as had undergone this improvement were spoken of as 
the Pav’d Alley or Court, the Pav’d Entry, Paviour’s Alley or 
Court, of which varying forms of nomenclature there were in 1761 
not more than fifteen or sixteen known instances throughout 
London.' A relic of this eighteenth century stone-worship survives 
to this day in Finsbury Pavement, while in 1761 there was a 
Pavement Row in Moorfields. It was not till a year later, in 1762, 
that this deplorable state of things was remedied by an Act for new 
paving in the City and Liberties of Westminster. Cobbles were 
abolished and their place taken by blocks of Scotch granite.? Until 
then every inhabitant acted according to his fancy, some “ doors” 
consequently being ‘‘ superbly paved, some indifferently, some very 
badly, and others totally neglected, according to the wealth, avarice 
and caprice of the inhabitants. And a proof of the filth and 
nastiness which prevailed is detailed in the ‘ London Chronicle’ of 
that time.”* With regard to the plan for a new pavement it was 
stated that “all sorts of dirt and ashes, oyster shells, and the offals 
of dead poultry and other animals, will no longer be suffered to be 
thrown into the streets, but must be kept until the dustman comes ; 
nor will the annoyances erected by coachmakers be permitted ; and 
when a house is pulled down the rubbish must be carried to a 
proper place and not left in the streets.” The pavement® was 
considered so remarkable that it served by way of a street sign 
up to a later period. At the “lower end of the paved stones, 
St. Martin’s Lane,” a cabinet-maker hung out his sign of a “Crown 
and Looking Glass.” As printed on his bill-heads the sign consisted 
of a modern mirror surmounted by a fan.6 Again, “at the Golden 
Fleece on the Pavement in St. Martin’s Lane, near Charing Cross,” 


1 The Environs of London, 1761, vol. v. 

2 According to the Rev. John Entick, in his History of London, the Strand 
in 1766 was considered ‘‘ one of the finest streets in Europe for length, breadth, 
buildings, trade, and the goodness of the pavement lately performed with Scotch 
stone in the modern taste ” (vol. iv. p. 409). 

* Allen’s History of London, 1828, vol. iv. p. 346. 4 Tbid. p. 346. 

5 The west side of the street from Beard’s Court to St. Martin’s Court was 
called the Pavement; but the road has since been heightened three feet, 
Thornbury’s Haunted London, 1880, p. 252. 

* Banks Collection, Brit. Mus. 
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inquiries were to be made of a Mr. Siddall as to the “ Letting... 
of the Turret House on Brooke Green, near Hammersmith, late in 
the possession of Richard Jackson, Esq. . . . a good Garden wall’d 
all round and planted with the best of Fruit, Coach-House, Stables, 
and all other Offices . . . very convenient for fifteen or sixteen in 
Family.”! Advertisements for the “ Daily Advertiser” were, again, 
taken in at S. Harding’s, the Bible and Anchor, on the Pavement in 
St. Martin’s Lane.? This Harding seems to have been the author 
of a little book on the “ Monograms of Old Engravers,” and here 
he sold old prints. It was to this shop that Wilson, the sergeant 
painter, took an etching of his own, which was sold to Hudson as 
a genuine Rembrandt. That same night, by agreement, Wilson 
invited Hogarth and Hudson to supper. When the cold sirloin 
came in, Scott, the marine painter, called out, “A sail, a sail !” for 
the beef was stuck with skewers bearing impressions of the new 
Rembrandt, of which Hudson was so proud.* In the “ Cellar under 
the Hand and Pen on the Pav’d Stones in St. Martin’s Lane (the 
Cellar and Vault to be Lett)” were for sale “extraordinary good 
Anchovies for 6d. the Pound or ros. the Barrel ; and fine Florence Oil 
at ros. the Gallon, and very good Florence Oils for 7, 8, or 9 Shillings 
the Gallon.”‘ Later, twenty-eight years later, the Hand and Pen 
house itself apparently was “to be Lett”... “having been a 
School or Office many Years for the boarding and qualifying Persons 
for Business in Writing and Accounts, &c. . . . with a pleasant 
Garden,” &c.5 At the “lower end of the Lane,” which may have 
been anywhere between New Street and the south-eastern extremity 
of Trafalgar Square, dwelt the King’s Chairman, John Williams, as 
No. 2680 in Boyne’s “Trades Tokens” testifies. Paul Savigne, a cutler, 
dwelt at the sign of the “ Halbert and Crown,” in St. Martin’s 
Churchyard, in 1791. “Whereas several Sets of Synopsis of 
Mineralogy were left with Mr. Haywood of St. Martin’s Churchyard, 
St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross, by Mr. James Miller: Notice is 
hereby given that unless the said Mr. James Miller takes them away 
within fourteen Days from the Date hereof they will be sold to defray 
Expenses.” © 
J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


) Daily Advertiser, April 13, 1742. A Beaufoy token (No. 798) relates to 
a ** Golden Fleece” tavern in St. Martin’s Lane. 

2 Jbid., April 3. * Smith, Mollekens and his Times, vol. ii. p. 224. 

* Post Boy, April 28, 1714. 

5 Daily Advertiser, April 28, 1742. 6 [bid. Jan. 4, 1794. 
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OUR GRAVES. 
AN IMPRESSION. 


HE wind moaned with sad insistence. But, behind closely 
barred doors and windows, grouped round blazing fires, few 
heeded. 

Higher and fiercer the wind gathered. God's night spirits seemed 
let loose. They leant against the nodding tombstones, and greeted 
each other with short staccato sentences. But sometimes these cold 
dim figures of a bygone day smiled instead. It saved many words. 

They feared no interruption, for the earth children love their 
firesides. 

“One laid a cross-of flowers on my heart to-day,” said the tallest 
of the company. “Hard thoughts had been mine. But our 
brothers and sisters and lovers remember—sometimes !” 

“Why do they creep so fearfully to our resting-places?” one 
asked. 

“They need not fear. It is their eyes that are dim—not 
ours !” 

“We could speak with them if they would.” 

“But they dim their eyes with weeping !” said another regret- 
fully. 

“ Not for long !” spoke the first bitterly. 

“Would you have it so?” a gentle Spirit murmured. “Is there 
not weeping enough? God dries their eyes that they may smile a 
little longer in the sunshine.” 

“And weeping is easy : the agony that cannot weep God weeps 
for Himself !” 

“ Poor children, they forget that, sleeping side by side, at times to 
some comes sweet converse—it lies with themselves,” and that Spirit 
smiled. 

““No Teacher tells one—but in the instant of Death one 
knows !” 

“ And that is why so many fall on sleep with a smile? God 
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whispers to each passing soul just what that soul craves—we 
know !” 

“Yea, we all know!” came in sweet certainty, like one grand 
amen. 

The full moon struggled with a passing cloud, but was over- 
powered. But Spirits need not the light of heaven nor the light of 
man. Theirs is the radiance of eternity. 

“Ts the rush and turmoil of life still as great ?” one asked. 

“The cycle of Time knows no vast changes, nor ever will till 
Birth and Death are abolished.” 

* And then?” 

The wind rose to one wild effort, then hushed as suddenly, as if 
awaiting the answer. 

It came softly from the first speaker. ‘God only knows.” 

“Miracle mounted on miracle: another world think you— 
another chance of doing better?” 

“ Eternal forgiveness ? ” 

“ That assuredly.” 

“To all?” came half brokenly. 

“To the Potter all his handiwork is precious.” 

“The marred and broken and spoiled?” 

“‘ There were ninety and nine,” one said softly. 

None heeded the mixed metaphor! The Dead do not criticise— 
they marvel ! 

Then the Spirits looked towards the east: there fell silence. 
Darkness and the sound of faintest movement. Day was dawning. 


MARGARET PURVES. 
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JOHNSON AND BOSWELL IN 
SCOTLAND. 


OBODY has yet satisfactorily explained why Doctor Johnson 
went to Scotland. To begin with, he had a notorious 
prejudice against the Scots. It was something more than Lamb’s 
“imperfect sympathy,” it was a downright, unreasoning hatred, at 
times almost savage in its bitterness. One remembers how he 
defined the word “oats” in his dictionary, though he was acute 
enough to perceive the advantage to himself in having Scotsmen for 
his amanuenses. Scotch learning, he once said, is like bread in 
a besieged town, “every man gets a mouthful, but no man a 
bellyful.” Once Strachan the publisher remarked in answer to some 
abusive remarks, “Well, sir, God made Scotland.” “Certainly,” 
replied Johnson, “but we must always remember that He made it 
for Scotchmen, and comparisons are odious, Mr. Strachan, but God 
made Hell.” He apologised for Boswell by saying that “he lives 
among savages in Scotland,” and declared afropos of the Union, 
that it was not so much to be lamented that old England was lost as 
that the Scots had found it. 

When Boswell, in one of his fits of melancholy, expressed a wish 
to “fly to the woods,” the great Cham retorted upon him about the 
quantity of easily accessible desert in Scotland. Somebody intro- 
duced a Scotsman to him, and the Scotsman, knowing his prejudices, 
apologetically remarked that he could not help coming from 
Caledonia. “That, sir,” said Johnson, “is what a great many of 
your countrymen cannot help.” To an unlucky compatriot of 
Bozzy’s who claimed for his country a great many “noble wild 
prospects,” Johnson replied, “I believe, sir, you have a great many, 
Norway, too, has noble wild prospects, and Lapland is remarkable 
for prodigious noble wild prospects. But, sir, let me tell you, the 
noblest prospect which a Scotchman ever sees is the high road 
which leads to England.” 

This sturdy antipathy to Scotland and the Scots, if one may 
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pause to consider it for a little, has been accounted for in various 
ways. Its origin was forgotten by Johnson himself, though he was 
willing to accept a theory started by old Sheridan that it was resent- 
ment for the betrayal of Charles I. Boswell once hinted to him, 
when he mentioned how he had been thrashed by Hunter, his first 
teacher, that Hunter bearing a Scotch name, and being therefore 
probably a Scotsman, must have given the start to his absurd 
prejudice. But Hunter, as Johnson promptly explained, was an 
Englishman. As a matter of fact, when we look closely at the 
matter, there is nothing very surprising in Johnson’s prejudice. 
It was a prejudice he shared with the majority of his countrymen— 
a prejudice common enough from the days of his youth, when each 
people supposed itself to have been cheated by the Union, and 
Englishmen resented the advent of swarms of needy adventurers, 
talking with a strange accent, and hanging together with clannish 
but vexatious persistence. When the century was young, a certain 
Joseph Taylor, “late of the Inner Temple, Esquire,” made a journey 
to Scotland in the company of two friends. The wags on the 
borders gave the travellers a terrible account of what might befall 
them, and it was with sinking hearts that they turned their backs 
upon Berwick and crossed the invisible boundary between North 
and South Britain. “Upon our first entrance into Scotland we 
embrac’d one another with all the friendship imaginable. We were 
now got into a very desolate country, and could see nothing about 
us but barren mountains and the black Northern seas. We often 
cast our eyes back at dear England, and were pleased so long as we 
could but see the top of the mountain Cheviot. Everyone reckoned 
our journey extremely dangerous, and told us ’twould be difficult to 
escape with our lives.” Nothing more formidable than their own 
fears lent danger to the journey, but that these were very real and 
endured throughout their stay in the country is evident from 
Mr. Joseph Taylor’s exulting description of their return to England 
and safety. As soon as we set foot on English ground we embraced 
one another with ecstasies of joy as coming into a new world. The 
air, climate, and everything else seemed like Paradise.” 

All this is quoted to show that Johnson was in no way peculiar. 
He was irritated by what was, after all, a natural defence against 
English prejudice. He was a “ very good hater,” as he said himself 
of Bathurst, and it is possible enough that he rather prided himself 
upon his resentment against the Scots. But the point need not be 
laboured. One notices it simply to suggest that in going amongst a 
people whom he so notoriously disliked, he acted with something 
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of the character of a hero. And he was heroic in more than this 
particular. Johnson had no liking whatever for what Boswell calls 
“rural beauties.” A mountain was to him only “an immense pro- 
tuberance,” and the charming solitude of the Highland glens simply 
raised in him a new admiration for Fleet Street. On the shores of 
Loch Ness he writes : ‘‘ It will very readily occur that this uniformity 
of barrenness can afford very little amusement to the traveller; that . 
it is easy to sit at home and conceive rocks and heath and water- 
falls ; and that these journeys are useless labours, which neither 
impregnate the imagination nor enlarge the understanding.” When 
we remember, in addition to what has been already said, that the 
“ useless labours” were undertaken at a time when a visit to the 
western isles of Scotland was as serious a matter as a visit to 
Kamtschatka would be now, one must, with Alexander Smith, 
admire the Fleet Street philosopher as a very hero of the first water. 
Boswell had been trying for years to get Johnson to visit his 
country, but it was not until 1773 that the great man intimated his 
readiness to start. It has been suggested that the vexed Ossian 
controversy which had burst in full force with the publication of 
Macpherson’s work in 1762, may have prompted the lexicographer 
to make for the north and examine the evidence of Ossian’s authen- 
ticity for himself. Be that as it may, the fact is on record, that on 
Saturday, August 18, 1773, “Mr Johnson sends his compliments to 
Mr. Boswell, being just arrived at Boyd’s.” Boyd’s was the Old White 
Horse Inn, situated ina “close” near the head of the Canongate 
in Edinburgh. Boswell’s house was in James’s Court off the Lawn- 
market, in a block of buildings where Hume also lived before he 
moved to the new town in 1770. But Boswell did not know of the 
exact date of Johnson’s arrival, and Johnson meanwhile, in that 
spirit of sturdy independence which led him to throw away the boots 
that the charitable gentleman commoner placed at his door when at 
Oxford, took up his temporary residence at Lucky Boyd’s. By the 
time Boswell found him there, a somewhat untoward incident had 
occurred. Johnson had asked the waiter to bring him some 
lemonade, and when he complained that it was not sweet enough, 
the waiter with his dirty fingers lifted a lump of sugar and plumped 
it into the glass. The doctor, in indignation, threw the whole thing 
out of the window, and threatened to send the greasy attendant 
after it. It was another case of Handel and the refractory vocalist. 
But fancy Johnson drinking lemonade! he who had declared 
that port is the liquor for men, and brandy for heroes! The truth 
is, he was teetotal at this time. He was prevailed upon to take a 
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little brandy when he contracted a cold in Mull, and towards the 
end of the journey he called for a gill of whisky, remarking to 
Boswell : ‘Come, let me know what it is that makes a Scotchman 
happy.” For the rest, he gave the bottle the go-by. One of his 
lady entertainers was greatly puzzled by his abstention. She said 
she felt sure he would never carry the practice of drinking too far. 
“Nay, madam,” he replied, “it carried me. I took the opportunity 
of a long illness to leave it off. It was then prescribed to me not to 
drink wine, and having broken off the habit, I have never returned 
to it.” A teetotaler must have been a veritable phenomenon in the 
Highlands even in those days when, as Boswell says, everybody 
took at least one dram in the twenty-four hours ; but Bozzy, as we 
shall see, made up for the moderation of his companion by getting 
on several occasions, like Samuel Pepys, “ scandalously over-served 
with liquor.” 

It must have been a fine sight to see Sam Johnson rolling about 
the streets of Edinburgh in those far-away August days. From 
Boswell we learn how he was dressed. He wore “a full suit of 
plain brown clothes with twisted hair, buttons of the same colour, a 
large bushy greyish wig, a plain shirt, black worsted stockings and 
silver buckles.” Upon this tour, when journeying, he “wore boots 
and a very wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets which might 
have held the two volumes of his folio dictionary, and he carried in 
his hand a large English oak stick.” This rig-out gave him some- 
thing of the character of a buck amung the simple Highlanders. 
We read of him one night in Coll strutting about the room “with a 
broadsword and target,” when he made “a formidable appearance.” 
On another occasion, Boswell took the liberty of putting a big blue 
bonnet on his head, which gave him the appearance of a “ Venerable 
Senachie.” Before coming north he had armed himself with a 
couple of pistols against the supposed savagery of the Scots, but 
Boswell got him to leave the weapons in Edinburgh. The oak stick, 
mentioned above, he carried with him as far as Mull, where he lost 
it. This formidable club served not only as a staff but as a 
measure, for one nail was driven into it at the length of a foot, and 
another marked off a yard. Johnson made a great cry about its 
loss. He could not be persuaded out of the notion that somebody 
had stolen it. ‘No, no, my friend,” said he to Boswell; “it is not 
to be expected that any man in Mull who has got it will part with it. 
Consider, sir, the value of such a piece of timber here.” Is it possible 
that the Doctor’s cudgel is still hidden away somewhere in Mull? 
What a relic that would be if it were found ! 
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But we must get the travellers started on their journey Four 
days sufficed for the sights—and the smells—of Edinburgh, and the 
party set off on the 22nd, travelling in a post-chaise. Johnson 
declared that travelling in a post-chaise with a pretty woman was 
one of the highest delights in life, but on this occasion the pretty 
woman had to be left out. The first notable halting-place. was 
St. Andrews, where Johnson, after viewing the cathedral and other 
ruins, vented his spleen on John Knox by expressing a hope that 
he was buried “in the highway”—which, indeed, poor Knox is. 
Fergusson the poet has an amusing piece of verse in which he 
describes the appallingly national dinner which he would have 
ordered for Johnson at St. Andrews. But the traveller does not 
seem to have been offered any distinctively Scots dish until he 
reached Aberdeen. There they gave him Scots broth. Later on, 
when he was being entertained by Mrs. Mackinnon of Corry, his 
hostess asked him how he liked his soup. ‘“ Madam, it is fit for 
pigs,” said he. ‘Then, sir,” retorted the lady, “ allow me to give 
you another plateful.” At Aberdeen he was less rude, perhaps 
because they had just made him a burgess, and no “petty officer” 
had asked him for a tip at the ceremony. Johnson, as we read, was 
“yarociously fond of good eating,” and Boswell admits that he 
notoriously failed to “ Scottify” his palate. One of Bozzy’s attempts 
in that direction was to get him to try sheep’s head. Another was 
to make him eat a spelding. ‘“ He did not like it,” is the short 
comment. It was just as well, Johnson being a teetotaler for the 
time. The spelding used to be served free by publicans as a thirst- 
raiser ! 

On the way to Inverness the travellers had a look at Elgin 
Cathedral, and drove over the “ Witches’ Heath,” Johnson meanwhile 
solemnly reciting long passages from “ Macbeth.” They went to 
see the old Castle of Cawdor, too, and Johnson had a long talk with 
Mr. Macaulay, the minister of the parish. Mr. Macaulay’s views 
of ecclesiastical affairs were naturally somewhat different from John- 
son’s, and Johnson left him to put on record: “ This is a day of 
novelties. I have seen old trees in Scotland, and have heard the 
English clergy treated with disrespect.” At Inverness the travellers 
wisely abandoned their post-chaise, and took to Highland ponies 
instead. Imagine the ponderous Johnson on a pony! Boswell 
asserts that he “ rode very well,” but he adds significantly : “I wish, 
sir, the Club saw you in this attitude.” One’s sympathies are with 
the pony. Boswell’s clearly were, for he arranged that Johnson 
should ride the two animals alternately! However, they go 
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mounted, and set off from the Highland capital, bound for the serra 
incognita of the Hebrides. The first funny incident occurred when 
they came to a Highland hut kept by an elderly female. Johnson 
could not see where the woman slept, and he asked her where her 
bed was. One can only quote Boswell for the sequel. “She 
answered,” says he, ‘ with a tone of emotion, saying she was afraid 
we wanted to go to bed with her. This coquetry, or whatever it 
may be called, in so wretched a being was truly ludicrous.” Johnson, 
it need hardly be said, respected what Tom Jones called “the 
delicacy of the sex,” but the irrepressible Boswell, like Archer in 
“The Beaux Stratagem,” insisted on “ seeing her chamber.” How 
the interview ended had better be gathered from Bozzy’s narrative. 
At Fort George Johnson so far forgot his teetotal principles as to 
fill some of the soldiers drunk ; and Boswell boyishly declared that he 
felt like a soldier when the military band began to play as they were 
at dinner. At Glenmorison Johnson took a fancy to his landlord’s 
daughter, and made her a present of a book. Boswell was very 
anxious to get the title of the volume so as to tell the world what 
kind of reading the philosopher thought suitable for young ladies. 
It was—Cocker’s Arithmetic! At Glenelg the travellers came to 
their first bad inn. It was “furnished with not a single article that 
we could either eat or drink,” and not even a bed could be had. 
Boswell sent for hay and made a “ shake-down ” in one of the rooms. 
Johnson, as we know, had no passion for clean linen, so now he 
buttoned up his great coat and lay down, while the more dainty 
Boswell had sheets spread on the hay. 

This was perhaps the travellers’ worst experience of the kind, for 
they were now about to take boat for Skye, where, as well as in 
Mull, they were treated with princely magnificence. The sailing, both 
now and afterwards, was a trial to Johnson and a painful purgatory 
to Boswell. Johnson hated the sea, as the devil is said to hate 
holy water. “No man will be a sailor,” said he, “who has contri- 
vance enough to get himself into a jail ; for being in a ship is being in 
jail, with the chance of being drowned.” Yet here he was, exposing 
himself to the tempestuous seas of the Hebrides, placing his life at 
the mercy of Highland boatmen, whom he held to be the very worst 
kind of Scots. ‘ What puzzles me most,” says Alexander Smith, 
“is the courage with which the philosopher encountered the sea. 
I have, in a considerable steamer more than once, shivered at the 
heavy surge breaking on Ardnamurchan, and yet the Doctor passed 
the place in an open boat on his way to Mull, lying down below in 
philosophical tranquillity, with a greyhound at his back to keep him 
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warm.” Poor Bozzy thought his end had come when he got into a 
storm. He clung for dear life to a rope which a sailor gave him to 
hold, quieting his insurgent stomach as best he could with pious 
consideration, and sadly disturbed when he saw a bigger wave than 
usual come shouldering onward. But he got over it all, and presently 
had what he admitted to be some of the happiest nights in his ex- 
istence. This meant, as a rule, that he got uproariously drunk. As 
for Johnson he was generally tired and often disgusted with the 
continual rain, and contented himself with the discussion of such 
questions as second sight, the claims of Ossian, and the duties of 
Highland chiefs. At Raasay he stayed in the house while Boswell 
explored the island and danced a hoolichan on the top of Dun 
Can. At Kingsburgh he had a notable meeting with Flora Mac- 
donald, and slept in the bed which had been occupied by Prince 
Charlie after Culloden. “I would have given a good deal rather 
than not have lain in that bed,” he said, though he added, “I have 
had no ambitious thoughts in it.” Boswell describes the heroine of 
the ’45 as “a little woman of a genteel appearance, and uncommonly 
mild and well bred” ; while Johnson speaks of her as “a woman of 
middle stature, soft features, gentle manners, and elegant presence.” 
Johnson was, as usual, rather quiescent in Flora’s presence, but 
Boswell was “ in a cordial humour, and promoted a cheerful glass,” 
after his bear had gone to bed! 

At Dunvegan, the oldest residence in the country, the travellers’ 
were so royally entertained that Johnson declared it reminded him 
of England, and “became quite joyous.” The Mull experiences 
do not seem to have been very entertaining. Johnson had now 
begun to chafe at his isolation, and when the heavens continued to 
weep—as they do in Mull—day after day, he exclaimed impatiently 
that this was “a waste of life.” His one diversion seems to have 
been the bagpipe. He told one of his hosts that “he knew a drum 
from a trumpet, and a bagpipe from a guitar, which was about the 
extent of his knowledge of music.” Yet he was fond of the bagpipe, 
and used often to ‘‘stand for some time with his ear close to the 
great drone.” The only way to account for the vagary is to remem- 
ber that Johnson was partially deaf. At Iona the philosopher got 
into a very pious mood, and after inspecting the venerable ruins 
associated with St. Columba, wrote that famous rolling passage about 
“ the illustrious island which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion.” He was some- 
what disappointed with the so-called tombs of the kings—“ only 
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some gravestones flat on the earth, and we could see no inscriptions.” 
Boswell complained that they could get only “an illiterate fellow ” 
as guide, but we do not hear that the cicerone was treated as Keats 
afterwards treated the Iona dominie, who acted for him in a similar 
capacity. “This pedagogue,” said Keats, suggestively, “ always 
stops at one glass unless you offer him a second, and he never goes 
beyond a second unless you offer him a third.” Perhaps Boswell 
stopped before the /i7st glass. 

Johnson returned to civilisation when he got to Oban, evidently 
a very different place then from what it is now, since, as Boswell 
says, “ we could get but one bridle here.” The great events after 
this were visits to the Duke of Argyle at Inverary, to Boswell’s 
ancestral home at Auchinleck, in Ayrshire, and to Glasgow. The 
Duke treated Johnson with becoming respect, and the Doctor in 
return owned that he was much struck by the grandeur and elegance 
of the castle. He thought, however, that the building should have 
been a story higher: it was too low. ‘What I admire here,” he 
said, “is the total defiance of expense.” As for Boswell, what Ae 
admired was “some of the ladies’ maids tripping about in neat 
morning dresses.” Nay, their “lively manner and gay inviting 
appearance ” pleased him so much that he thought he could have 
been a knight-errant for them. Poor Boswell! He has a footnote 
to tell the reader of his wonder that Johnson should have read this 
confession in the manuscript, and not have censured him for his 
levity. But the great man could be equally volatile on occasion. 
‘““T have often thought,” he observed to Boswell one day, “that if I 
kept a seraglio, the ladies should all wear linen gowns”—as more 
cleanly. And who has not heard of him, on this very tour, allowing 
a certain pretty woman to sit on his knee and hug him round the 
neck ? 

At Auchinleck, where a window in the parish church now com- 
memorates the Boswells, Johnson met his match in the old laird. 
The elder Boswell, who was the staunchest of Whigs, did not relish 
his son’s hero-worship. ‘“There’s nae hope for Jamie, mon ; Jamie 
is gaen clean gyte. What do you think, mon? He’s done wi’ 
Paoli—he’s off wi’ the land-louping scoundrel of a Corsican, and 
who’s tail do you think he’s pinned himsel’ to now, mon?” Here, 
says Sir Walter Scott, the authority for the story, the old judge 
summoned up a sneer of most sovereign contempt. “A dominie, 
mon; an auld dominie ; he keepit a schule and caauld it an 
acaademy.” The two managed to keep the peace till one day they 
got upon Oliver Cromwell. “What had Cromwell done for his 
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country?” asked Johnson. “God, doctor, he gart kings ken that 
they had a “A in their necks,” retorted the laird—a phrase worthy 
of Carlyle himself. Scott reports one other scene, and as that was 
in connection with the Glasgow visit, we may close with it. Adam 
Smith, it is said, met Johnson in Glasgow, and had an altercation 
with him about the well-known account of David Hume’s death. 
The dispute ended by Johnson saying to Smith, “You lie.” “ And 
what did you reply?” was asked of Smith. “I said, ‘ You are the 
son of a——’.” On such terms, as Scott puts it, did these two 
great moralists meet and part, and such was the classical language 
between these two great teachers of morality! Of course the dispute 
cannot have been about Hume’s death, for Hume did not die till 
three years later. But the story is too good to be ignored for an 


obvious inaccuracy. : 
J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 
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THE WARD OF VINTRY. 


I, 


YING between Cannon Street and the Thames is one of he 
most interesting of the wards of London, not only on account 
of its buildings, but because of its rich fund of associations with 
the past. Here, lords, knights, and ladies have strutted out their 
little day ; here a Princess of Wales took shelter from the violence 
of the mob; here a powerful duke lay low while the king’s agents 
searched everywhere for him ; here, for centuries, was the heart of 
the wine trade of England. 

The words “ Vineyards ” and the “ Vines” among English place- 
names point to the fact that viticulture must have been practised in 
the early times in England. Every monastery had its vineyard : the 
Isle of Ely was known as the “Ile des Vignes.” Bede chronicles 
the existence of vineyards at East Smithfield, Hatton Garden, and 
St.-Giles’s-in-the-Fields, But the enterprise of the Norman sea- 
captains and merchants found out that the Anglo-Saxons had a taste 
for stronger drink than native wine, and brought beverages from across 
the sea which drove out the home product. As early as 1200 we find 
that the price fixed for wines of Anjou, Poitou, and Alsace was 20s. 
to 25s. a cask, “ unless the quality was of such a kind as to command 
a higher price.” Fifty years later the wine trade received an impetus 
from the marriage of Henry II. with Eleanor of Aquitaine ; the king 
then taking as his due (or prisage) one cask before and one behind 
the mast. 

In the reign of Edward I. Bordeaux merchants were compelled 
to sell their wines (having paid duty) within forty days of having 
landed them at the Wharf of the Three Cranes, until, in answer to 
a petition to the king at the siege of Caerlaverack (Carlisle), they 
were allowed to stow away duty-paid wines till such time as they 
could sell them. After this, many spacious houses with cellars were 
erected by the Bordeaux merchants for that purpose in the mayoralty 
of Henry Valois (or Wallers). In consequence of a dispute between 
the merchants and the citizens, the same king granted them the use 
of St. Botolph’s Quay, near Billingsgate, on the payment of one silver 
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penny per annum, to be paid on the Feast of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist. The recéa or prisage was abolished in favour of butlerage, 
the king having the right of purchasing wine before duty was paid ; 
to facilitate this, the merchants were allowed to land wines and place 
them in what grew up to be bonded stores ; the casks being marked, 
and the collection of lees and droppings being prohibited. The 
same king allowed all merchants, denizens (not being artificers), to 
pass in Gascony to fetch wines (1363) in order to increase the freedom 
of trade and to open a larger market for English goods ; at the same 
time Gascon merchants and “others” were to sell freely without 
disturbance or “impeachment.” Three years later, this was con- 
firmed to Gascons and aliens by proclamation to restore the financial 
equilibrium of the French provinces under Angevin rule. In 1271 
a fleet of two hundred sail went in search of wine for the English 
market ; but seven years later the retail trade was closed to foreigners. 
In 1282 the wine merchants paid £23 6s. 8d. towards the cost of the 
French wars, a larger sum than the majority of the greater companies 
of London. 

In the fourteerth century we find the beginning of the “ tied- 
house” system : Thomas Drinkwater, taverner, letting his house on 
London Bridge to James Beauflower, vintner, for the purpose of 
retailing wines. The latter was evidently a poor man, as his principal 
gave him twenty shillings wherewith to buy a cloak ; he, in return, 
providing his own “ hannaps,” silvern and wooden, and rendering an 
account of business done. 

The wine merchants required some looking after at an early date : 
in the days of Edward II. a presentment was made against a certain 
John Wengar for taking money of the Vintners and Fishmongers to 
enable them to sell wine contrary to the law. In 1364 a vintner 
was exposed in the pillory for selling adulterated wine ; he was then 
compelled to drink as much as he could and was drenched with the 
remainder ; besides this, he was declared unfit to continue in the 
franchise. Again, in 1426, Parliament petitioned the king to enact 
that all casks, pipes, and hogsheads (no matter whence they came) 
should be of true measure ; and John Rainham (mayor in that year) 
caused the heads of one hundred and thirty-six casks to be stove in 
and the contents emptied into the gutter like a stream: “ thence 
issued a loathsome savour.” The practice of adulteration, having 
once set in, was difficult to stem. Complaints were made of the 
falsification of ‘‘ Gascon and Guyenne wines, which formerly had been 
pure and fine.” 

To improve the shipping trade, Henry VII. ordained that no 
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wine should be imported on other than English, Welsh, or Irish ships, 
manned with crews of the same nations, under penalty of confiscation. 
As a retaliatory tariff the Venetians were subjected to an additional 
tax of ten shillings a cask upon Malmsey ; the Lombards paying six 
and eightpence a bottle and twelve shillings for “bottle large” upon 
Malvoisie. 

In the time of Edward III. and Richard II., the wines from 
Gascony and the Rhineland were sold at fourpence and sixpence a 
gallon ; yet the trade must have been a flourishing one, as during 
those reigns there were four vintners occupying the mayoral dignity : 

Regnald (Reginald) atte Conduit ; 

John Oxenford ; 

Henry Picard, and 

John Stodie. 

The taste for strong drink rapidly increased. Stow says that he 
remembers when Malvoisie was sold at three-halfpence a pint, the 
churchwardens having paid ten shillings for forty quarts (1345) ; 
and when “ but few sacks (dry wines) were used save as medicaments, 
but now many are used.” Again, in 1660, an Act was passed against 
the adulteration of wine with cider, perry, stummed wine (in which 
fermentation had been arrested), honey, sugar, isinglass, brimstone, 
lime, raisins or raisin-juice, water, clary or any other herb, under 
heavy penalties, but without prejudice to the Vintners. 

The Vintners claim to have received their charter In 1363 ; some 
would place it as far back as 1318, when they traded as Merchants 
Vintners or Vintonners of Gascony ; but evidence that the date is 
not correct is found in the will of Richard Meinal (1439), by which 
certain lands were given to the Vintners on condition they were 
incorporated within two years. This points to the acquisition of 
certain trading rights rather than to actual incorporation. In 1347 
they accused John Peache, a member of the Fishmongers’ Company, 
for selling sweet wine, for which he held a royal license ; he was 
fined and imprisoned. But their charter does not date back beyond 
1462; previously they had been divided into two classes, the 
Vinetarii and the Tabernarii: wine importers and tavern-keepers or 
retailers. Besides these there were several smaller divisions: the 
New, the King’s, and the Shipping Meynes (or Societies) and 
another, the name of which is not knowa. Henry IV. united 
“those Vintners and Wine-drawers, that retayled by the galon, 
poitie, quart and pinte, who had been incorporated by the name of 
Wine-tonners in the reign of Edward III., into a body corporate by 
the name of the Masters Wardens and Freemen, and Commonalty 
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of the Mystery of Vintners of London” ; but they do not appear to 
have .received power to make bylaws. Edward VI. attempted to 
control the trade by appointing a commission consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, and certain justices of King’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, and of Assize, to adjust the selling price according 
to the supply and demand, and to limit the number of wineshops 
in the country, giving London forty, Westminster three, and so on. 
By the charter of Mary, they were allowed to sell and “ utter” wine 
at certain times, without the limits of the declaration of Edward VI. 
as to the number of wineshops, and to carry on the sale of wine 
without the restrictions of the statute law. Under Elizabeth, various 
attempts were made to obtain licenses to sell wine, but the Vintners 
were too powerful. They were then governed by six persons, 
governors and council, who were to agree upon the price and to 
employ searchers, with powers to inflict penalties upto twenty nobles. 
The searcher’s oath was as follows: “to well and truly rule the 
company and to keep the ordinances which are (or should be) made 
and put them into execution, doing always Evynhood to poor as 
well as to rich.” 

The present charter dates from the time of James I. (1612), by 
which the company consists of a Master, Upper Renter and Swan 
Wardens, twelve Past Masters, and the Commonalty, without power 
to make bylaws ; but they were given the right to buy land in mortmain 
and to use a common seal. To preserve their rights, they were 
allowed the services of four men (not being innkeepers) as searchers ; 
but they were compelled to land their wine above bridge for the 
convenience of the king’s butler and gaugers ; those of the company 
being Gascons were permitted to export cloth and salt fish. 

When Charles I. was desperately in want of money he called 
upon the Vintners to pay him one penny per quart upon all wines 
they might sell retail. On their refusal, their selling cooked 
provisions, said to be a violation of their charter, was made a Star 
Chamber business.' To obtain this payment, the Marquis of 
Hamilton negotiated with William Abel (Master of the Company 
1637, and alderman of Bread Street Ward) and a certain Kilvert 
(said to have been branded on the hand by order of Parliament, 
1621, probably in connection with the abortive licensing system of 


' Stow writes: ‘‘ FitzStephen says upon the water’s edge, between the wines 
in the ships and the wines sold at taverns, was a common Cookes Row, 
whereby it appears that every man lived by his own trade ; not one man inter- 
fering with his neighbour ; the cooks dressing meat and selling no wine, and 
the taverners selling wine and dressing no meat.” 
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james I.), who persuaded the company to vote the king £10,000 
and forty shillings on all imported wine, as well as a loan of £6,000. 
In return for this they were to receive a payment of one penny a 
quart and to grant licenses for the king’s benefit, and the wine coopers 
were prohibited from selling wine as before. For this, Kilvert 
received £1,000, and Abel was appointed commissioner for granting 
licenses to innkeepers. As this was not confirmed in Common 
Hall, some of the company refused to pay the import duty, unless 
sanctioned by Parliament. The latter took the matter up, and fined 
the merchants of London and Bristol £66,000 and £1,051 for having 
diverted public money from the exchequer; Abel was fined £57,000, 
and Kilvert was bailed out in £20,000, judged « delinquent, and 
fined £2,000. It may here be noted that Charles was less of a wine- 
bibber than his father ; and on the day of his execution it is said 
that the company held a high feast in their Hall. Just before the 
restoration of 1660, the company feasted Monk on his entry into the 
city, comparing their guest as a vine giving shelter and fruit at the 
same time. 

It may be convenient here to give a short account of the 
mysteries of the Vintners. Judges have them down as follows : 

1. A Vintner is a wholesale wine merchant. 

2. The term should be restricted to those who sell wine for 
consumption on the premises ; and 

3. The charter refers to wholesale rather than retail trading. 
Lord Justice Herbert said that the mystery of a Vintner consists 
in blending wine, and that his trade is a cheat rather than an art. 

In modern times their privileges are jealously guarded. In the 
Licensing Acts, 1660-1872, it is especially stated that nothing shall 
be read to their prejudice. One of their privileges is that freemen 
of the company can sell wine on payment of the licensing fee; but 
this was restricted (1839) to those who were free by inheritance or 
servitude, or their widows. Even now a free Vintner is selling wine 
not far from Charing Cross. 

Their Hall was burned down in the great fire of London, was 
rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, and restored in 1820. The 
principal room is a stately apartment, lined with marble and adorned 
with a rich wainscoting of flower and fruit by Grinling Gibbons. At 
the east end is a noble screen, with columns supporting a pediment 
with figures of Bacchus, panthers, and fauns. A painting attributed 
to Vandych shows their patron saint, St. Martin, dividing his cloak 
with a beggar. 

Other companies have (or had) their Halls in this Ward: the 
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Cutlers in Cloak Lane (now removed to Warwick Street), the site 
of which is occupied by modern red-brick offices ; the Paul Clerks ; 
Plumbers in Palmer’s (or Anchor) Lane, now meet in Adelaide 
Buildings ; Glaziers in Maiden (formerly Kenyon) Lane; and the 
Fruiterers in Worcester House, now removed to Chancery Lane. 
Stow places the first in Horsebridge Lane, in a tenement let by 
Peter de Willingtrete to Paul Butcher (1292) for one choice gilli- 
flower and six shillings payable to the 
poor and convent of St. Marie Overie. 

The Vintners, as well as the 
Crown and the Drapers’ Company, 
have the privilege of keeping swans 
on the Thames. Their mark is a 
notch on either side the beak, allud- 
ing to the chevron in their arms, 
corrupted into the well-known sign of 
the “Swan with two necks” (nicks). 
This mark is said to have given rise 
to their toast “the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Vintners” with “Five” (V), and “ Five times five.” Others 
trace their origin to the fact that Sir Henry Picard entertained four 
kings at once. 





II. 


It is unnecessary to state that there are many charities to be 
found in the Vintry. At one time there were four churches: St. 
Martin’s, Berenman, St. Michael Paternoster in the Royal, St. 
Thomas Apostle, and St. James’s, Garlickhythe. The first charity 
we find mentioned is that of William Ypres, who gave Edred’s Hythe 
to the convent of the Holy Trinity at Bexley Heath. Paternoster 
Royal was the church chosen by Sir Richard Whittington, “ thrice 
lord mayor” of London, wherein to found the hospital of St. Mary 
and St. Spirit for a master, chaplain, four fellows (to be M.A.’s), 
clerks, chorists, and thirteen poor men to be called “ Godde’s House.” 
Each of these thirteen men was to have a place for himself, a cell, 
“with a chimney . . . and other necessities ;” they were to be clothed 
in brown, not staring or “long prised,” according to their degree, and 
were to be fed of charity, abstaining from vain or idle words. One 
of these was to be the “Tutor,” having sixteen pence a day, the 
others twelve pence, for ever, with necessary provisions, a “ hutch” 
with three locks and a common seal. The Tutor was to gather 
“ togedre ” and take charge of all the goods of the charity and well 
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and truly to administer, “ goodly oversee, dispose and ordain them,” 
enforcing himself to “ edifie and nourish charitie and peace among 
his felaws.” The lord mayor and the commonalty of the Mercers’ 
Company were appointed conservators. The duties of the bedesmen 
were to pray for the soul of the founder and his wife, Dame Alice ; 
of his father and mother, Sir John and Dame. Joan Whittington ; 
of his father- and mother-in-law ; of Hugh and Dame Molde Fitz- 
warren ; and of his patrons Richard II. and Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, and Anne and Eleanor, their wives. Afterwards 
this roll was enlarged to include “the good staat of our aforesaid 
lord (Henry VI.),” the Archbishop Chichele, the conservators and 
benefactors of the house; for their own good “staat” and souls 
when they should pass out of this world ; and generally for those 
to whom the said Richard Whittington and Alice his wife were 
beholden in any measure, and for all Christian souls. On rising, 
the Tutor and poor folk were to kneel and say a Paternoster and 
Ave Maria with special and hearty commendation for Sir Richard 
and his wife, and during his leisure for the state of all souls, one or 
two “Sauters” of our Lady, seven Aves and fifteen Paternosters, 
and three Creeds; but if unable by weakness to do all this, to say 
one at least. Before Mass or “Complayn” they were to meet 
“togedre” about the tomb of their founder, and repeat the De 
Profundis with “versicles and oraisons” that belong thereto, with 
three Aves and one Creed ; after which the Tutor shall say openly 
in English, “God have mercy on our founders’ souls and all 
Christians,” to be followed by “Amen.” Permission was given by 
Henry IV. to the executors, John Coventry, Jenkin Carpenter, and 
William Groves, to buy certain vacant lands in the Royal, for the 
purpose of establishing this charity, which was confirmed by 
Henry VI.; but the religious functions were suppressed by 
Edward VI. as being superstitious, and the church was sold to the 
Clerk of the Council (1348) for £4 6s. 8d. Whittington himself 
was buried three times : once by the executors in the ordinary course 

of events ; at the Reformation his body was exhumed in hopes of 
finding treasure and hastily reburied ; under Mary it was wrapped 

up in lead in the interests of public health. The church was repaired 

and beautified in 1630 at the cost of £120. The almshouses are in 

the gift of the Mercers’ Company. 

In the Church of St. James, Garlickhythe (so called because garlic 
was sold close by), was buried the Countess of Worcester and her 
two children, and Sir Robert Chichley, citizen and grocer, whose 
property (assessed in 1437 at £42 19s. 2d.) was left to his relatives 
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of the same name; while his lands, with the Three Cranes Wharf 
and stabling in the parishes of St. Martin’s and St. James’s, between 
Stodie and Cressingham Lanes, were left to the rector, the keeper of 
the works, and the parishioners of the latter parish to maintain a fit 
chaplain at the altar of St. Mary in that church to offer prayers for 
the souls of his wives, parents, and friends ; and the rent of one vault 
to the master or keeper of the Hospital or College of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, St. Thomas, and Edward Confessor at Higham Ferrers, 
and to the Archbishop, his brother, for the maintenance of that 
hospital, of Romford Church and the relief of the poor at Higham 
Suldrop. He also left his houses for the maintenance of one 
chanting priest, the presentation to remain with the dean of St. 
Mary de Arcubus. Walter Neale (cutler and blader, sheriff, 1337, 
mayor, 1338) left land to repair the highways between London and 
“Wiccombe,” Aldgate and Chelmsford, and Southwark and Rochester. 
In the church was a “ bretherhede,” “nothing of godless condition ; 
to love God and the holy Chirche and his neighbours, as holy 
Chirche maketh mencion; that the Wardeynes thereof, which 
Wardeyne schall collect the quarterages of the Bretheren and Sistren 
thereof and trewlich yield accounts there of every year once to the 
Wardeynes that have been before him of the Bretherhede” ; and 
they shall “‘every year commun hold togeder, for to nourish more 
knowledge and love, a feast, which feast shall be on the Sunday 
after the day of St. James Apostle, and every man pay xxd.... 
Every brother and sister that hath been of the Fraternity, if he be of 
power, shall give somewhat in maintenance of the Fraternitie.” 
“ Any Broteur or Contekour shall be put out of the Bretherhede but 
he hath wrought, ne for elde or other mischiefe of feebleness,' and 
hath dwelled in the Bretherhede for yeres,” when he was to have out 
of the common box thirteen pence a week for life ; this was also to 
be the case when a brother was imprisoned after having been a 
member for seven years. 

In the church of St. Thomas Apostle, restored in 1603 and 1629 
at the cost of £760, and freshly decorated in 1632, H. Causton 
founded a chantry. Here was buried Sir Edward Littlebury (nick- 
named by Edward IV. the horner, because of his proficiency in that 
instrument), Salter and Merchant of the Staple, and mayor 1487, 
who left money for the replacing of the bells by those of a more 
musical note, as well as 300 marks for repairing the road between 
London and Cambridge; and his dwelling-house, the Rose, in 
Bread Street, with the garden, to be sold to pay a priest 135. 6d. for 


1 Unless caused by age or feebleness. 
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the rest of his soul, and to provide £6 13s. for an evening preacher 
at St. Paul’s Cross, and ros. at Christmas and Easter for the prisoners 
in Ludgate, Newgate, and King’s Bench. 

Guy Shuldam built some almshouses upon land already burdened 
for superstitious uses, incurring the charge of 6s. 8¢., which he left 
to the Vintners. Being burned down in the great fire, they were 
re-erected at Mile End, and are now given to women connected with 
the company, each occupant receiving £10 for coal and provisions. 

The most ancient church was St. Martin in the Vintry (already 
mentioned as that of Bereman or Baremaime), mentioned in the 
deeds of St. Giles’s Hospital as paying a yearly rent to Coco, 
Vintner. In 1399, Matthew Columbins, a stranger merchant from 
Bordeaux dealing in French wines, left his executors money to be 
expended in beautifying the church. 


ITI. 


Any ward in the city would be uninteresting if it were not 
inhabited by citizens who have strutted out their little part in their 
day. To the west of St. Thomas Apostle stood Ypres Inn, so 
named after William of that Ilk, who brought over some Flemings 
to aid Stephen against Maud ; he received the custody of her half- 
brother, whom he confined in Rochester Castle till he was exchanged 
for Stephen himself. Fearing the worst on the accession of Henry, 
he withdrew to the Continent ; but his fears were groundless, and he 
was soon restored to favour. 

Over against St. Martin’s in the Vintry, alias Bereman or 
Baremaime, was a large house built of wood and stone, with vast 
cellars for the storage of wines, known as the Vintrie. Here lived 
(1311) John Gisors, mayor and constable of the Tower ; a com- 
bination calculated to shock any student of the Constitution. Here, 
too, Sir John Picard entertained four kings, Edward of England, 
John of France, David of Scotland and him of Cyprus (some add, 
him, too, of Denmark), together with the Black Prince, and the 
principal nobility. After dinner he held the hall (and Dame 
Margaret, his wife, her chamber) against all comers at hazard. But 
he found entertaining royalty not all beer and skittles ; all went well 
till his highness of Cyprus, after winning fifty marks of his host, lost 
as much again, and complained. Said the host, more royal than his 
guest : “My lord king, be not grieved ; I count not your money, 
but your play; I did not bid you here to grieve you”; and, 
restoring his winnings, he made handsome presents to his suite. 
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Sir John Lewis (a stranger) also entertained the Black Prince and 
the dukes of Bedford, Clarence, and Gloucester in the same house, 
It afterwards passed into the hands of Sir John Stodie, of Stodie in 
Norfolk (sheriff 1357), who conveyed all that “Manor” of the 
Vintry, including the stone house known as Stoda de Winton juxta. 
“‘Stodium bridge” in Paternoster Lane over the Wallbrook water- 
(formerly known as Spital Lane), to John Tuke, parson of that church, 
“to have and to hold the said manor unto himself and his successors. 
to the use and on behalf of that church.” As royal permission had 
not been obtained, John Tuke became “ seized thereof as of fee” ; on 
this becoming a matter of the Exchequer Chamber, Richard ITI. granted 
it to the Vintners, who built their hall and almshouses on the site. 

A mob of citizens (1377), enraged at the treatment of their 
bishop (Courtney) at the hands of John of Gaunt in the matter of 
Wycliffe, searched the city, high and low, without finding him. 
Led by the city standard-bearer, Lord Fitzwalter, they broke into 
the Marshalsea and found one prisoner, whom they released. Fail- 
ing to find their prey at the Savoy, they went to Ypres Inn ; hearing 
them coming, he hastily rose from his oysters, and butted his knees 
against the table, refusing to take any arms. With Lord Percy, he. 
made his way to the back door and escaped by water to Kennington, 
where he found the Black Prince and Joan of Kent. 

Four years afterwards, this princess, being surprised by the so- 
called “ Peasants’ Revolt ” at the Tower, fled to Tower Royal (one of 
those palatial fortalices so common to medizval cities), then known 
as the Queen’s Wardrobe. In the time of Edward I. it had been. 
called the Inn Royal, or the Royal in the parish of St. Michael 
Paternoster, being in the tenancy of one Simon Beaumes; in 1359 
it had been valued at “£20 by the year.” Afterwards it was given: 
to the College of St. Stephen at Westminster ; but appears to have 
been resumed as Crown property, as it was granted to the King of 
Armony (Armenia) on his being driven from his own country by the 
Turks, together with a pension of £1,000. Under the name of the- 
“ messuagium cum pertinenciis voc. le Tour infra paroch. Sancti 
Thomz Londoniensis,” it came into the possession of the Duke of 
Norfolk. Many kings dwelt there ; in the seventeenth century it was 
turned into tenement houses and mews ; it now gives name toa street 
of warehouses and shops known as Tower Royal. During this revolt, a 
certain Richard Lyon, Lapidary and Vintner, who had been impeached 
and banished the realm some eight years previously by the Commons. 
of England for buying up the king’s debts, extorting money from the 
Bretons, selling the castle of St. Sauveur to the French, intercepting 
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fines on their way to the royal exchequer, and preventing the 
relief of Pecherel, found means to return to the royal favour ; 
in spite of which he, with Adam and John Peachey, has been 
deprived of the aldermanic robes, not by the Common Hall, but 
by the Guild. It is said that Walter Helliard (known as Wat 
Tyler) had been his servant and had been chastised by him for a 
trifling offence. Lyon was beheaded in Cheap and was buried under 
a fair stone, with his effigy, representing him as having his hair cut 
short, with a little forked beard, a long gown of flowered damask, a 
purse hanging from his girdle and a hood covering his shoulders. 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, the patron of Caxton, lived in a 
house a little to the west of Vintners’ Hall. Coming from Italy, he 
gave five hundred marks’ worth of books to the University of 
Oxford ; on the defeat of Edward IV., he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill (1340). 

Within the bounds of the Ward is Three Cranes Lane, not 
derived from the signboard of an inn, but from three derricks on the 
wharf whence the lord mayor was accustomed to take boat on his 
way to Westminster. The “ Mercurius Politicus” of May 14, 1660, 
related that seventeen waggonloads of furniture were taken from the 
house (near here) belonging to the widow of the great Protector, 
under the pretext that they were the property of Charles II. In the 
following January, Pepys dined with his uncle Feimer and his new 
aunt, “a spiteful, old, ugly, ill-bred womar: « a hatt.” 

On Sunday, January 6, 1661, the Fifti: Monarchy Men (a sect 
but little understood, both then and now, who applied spiritual 
doctrines to their worldly politics), coming from their meeting-house 
in Coleman Street, armed themselves, and stood as sentries at St. 
Paul’s, where they killed passers-by for declaring in favour of God 
and King Charles. Going to Caen Wood, they were dislodged ; 
and on the Wednesday following appeared in Threadneedle Street, 
whence they were driven to Bishopsgate, a sharp encounter taking 
place at the “ Helmet.” They then rushed to the top of College Hill, 
where Venner, who had published a libel on King Charles, made 
his last attempt to enforce the kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
Being scattered they went to Cheapside and kept the city in an 
uproar for some few days, but their leader was taken and executed. 

Returning to England on the death of Cromwell, the Profligate 
Villiers-Buckingham (son of the Incapable Duke), found the bulk 
of his father’s property in the hands of Lord Fairfax, as the represent- 
ative of his mother, a Manners-Rutland. Marrying the great 
General’s only daughter, he lived in an honourable captivity at York 
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House (the site of the present Charing Cross Station and the 
neighbouring streets), and, at the death of his father-in-law, came into 
property worth £20,000 a year. A member of the Cabal Ministry, 
he was distrusted by the king, joined the popular party, and voted 
for the exclusion of the Duke of York. Like “Alderman” 
Shaftesbury, he had to lie low, and lived quietly at 4 College Hill 
(next to Buckingham Court), while the king searched the city high 
and low for him. He was the object of Dryden’s scathing lines : 


From damning things we don’t understand, 
From purchasing in Dowgate and selling in the Strand : 
From calling streets after our names,’ when we’ve sold the land, 
And borrowing our own house to feast scholars ill, 
And being unchancellored against our will, 
Naught left ef a College, save College Hill. 


Coming down to modern times, we shall see (sadly disfigured) a 
handsome house, separated from College Hill by a porte-cochére, the 
residence of the legal family of Wilde, to which belonged Lords 
Truro. and Penzance. On the floors of some of the rooms are still 
brass plates showing where the brave gentlemen sought recreation 
by dancing the mazes of the cotillon with beauteous dames. In 
the spacious cellars underneath lived the celebrated Joey Ladle, 
who did not so much mind when and how he pecked as how much 
he pecked, but objected to take alcohol by the pores as being 
conducive to melancholv. 

W. HOWARD-FLANDERS. 


George, Villiers, Duke, and Buckingham Streets, and Of Alley. 
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THE SIRENS’ SONG. 


LYSSES, stay, for heedless none hath passed ; 
With us all lingered ; ravished all did go. 

Thou too thy riddle to unravel hast 
(For life is hard), but we the answer know. 
We know the power that makes the rivers flow, 
And each mysterious secret of the sea ; 
We know the charm that makes the roses blow 
Stay, stranger, stay, for we shall sing to thee. 


The causes we discern of life and death, 

Of Fortune’s devious flitting to and fro ; 

We see the ghost that flutters in the breath ; 

Our eyes have marked the might of empires grow, 
Beggars made kings, and monarchs stricken low. 
We hymn the nature of all things that be, 

With every moving tale of love and woe. 

Stay, stranger, stay, and let us sing to thee. 


Ulysses, stay ; accept thy meed of praise. 
Rest, noblest hero that the world can show, 
While sweetly we o’ertell thy toilsome days. 
Thy labours on the Trojan plain we know, 
Thy gloomy voyage to the realm below. 

Art weary still to plough the barren sea >— 
On our soft breasts thy heavy head bestow. 
Stay, Grecian, stay, and we shall sing to thee. 


The Sirens sing. The strong companions row; 
The listener cries, and struggles to be free ; 
Round him a weightier, closer band they throw ; 
With hasty oars they beat the purple sea. 
G. D. VALENTINE. 
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TABLE TALK. 


EuRIPIDES ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. 


wut dealing with dramatic subjects I may mention the 

performances given at the Court Theatre during April of 
the Zroddes of Euripides in a translation by Dr. Gilbert Murray. 
This I am disposed to regard as unique in modern art. No actor 
of first-class reputation took part in the presentation, most of those 
concerned having barely emerged from the chrysalis stage of 
amateurdom. The translation, it may be conceded, like the 
renderings by Dr. Murray of the Aiifpolyrus and the Bacchae of 
the same author, is unsurpassable—preserving at once the poetry and 
the unexampled pathos of the original. The play is, however, devoid 
of action—one incessant weil over past calamities, varied only by the 
receipt of news of further horrors, the sacrifice of Polyxena to the 
shade of Achilles, and the cowardly and abject murder, at the bidding 
of Odysseus, of the infant Astyanax, torn from the arms of his mother 
and hurled from the walls of Ilion. Yet the presentation moved me 
as I have been moved by little on the stage, and almost, it may be 
said, extended the horizon of theatrical art. 


PosITION OF EURIPIDES. 


KNOW all that has been urged against Euripides. To the 
ancients he was what might almost be called a decadent ; and 
although Aristotle called him the most tragic of the poets, yet he—as 
well as Sophocles, Aristophanes, and others—is severe in judgment. 
Only five times in all, out of ninety-two efforts, did he carry off the 
prize at the Dionysiac festivals. To the modern, meanwhile, he is an 
agnostic—as was, indeed, Sophocles—and, with too much cause, a 
misogynist, careless in method, a railer, and to some extent a sensualist. 
From him might almost be drawn that German paradox that the 
first step in the decline of art is when it stoops to expression. In 
spite of all these things he is the immeasurable superior, not only of 
his copyist Racine, but of every dramatist, speaking rather broadly, 
of the last three centuries. I should look with more favour upon 
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the plans for the establishment of a repertory theatre, which now 
move my amusement, if the scheme of any embraced an occasional 
revival of the Greek classical drama. 


EURIPIDES AND SHAKESPEARE. 


WILL mention two points only in which the TZvroddes of 
Euripides anticipates Shakespeare. One is the mourning of 

the three queens—for such I elect to consider them—Hecuba, Cas- 
sandra, and Andromache, and that of Margaret, Elizabeth, the 
Duchess of York, and Lady Anne in Richard JIT. ; and the second is 
that of Andromache over Astyanax and the lamentation of Constance 
over Prince Arthur in Xing John. If in Shakespeare the wail is more 
dramatic—which in the last instance it must be owned to be—it must 
be remembered that between the time of the fall of Troy and the 
reign of John the position of woman had entirely changed. Chivalry 
was surviving in the days of Constance to secure woman a species 
of homage of which until days quite recent she has not sought to 
divest herself. In those of Agamemnon and Neoptolemos the 
matrons and maidens of a defeated nation were in the full sense the 
spoil of the victors, and bowed the head meekly to the conqueror. 
In place of the heart-rending passion and invective of Constance we 
have Andromache eating out her soul in all but silence, lest any 
utterance of mutiny or revolt should deprive her of the right to bestow 
burial rites on the dead, and send her son’s naked and mourning 
spirit shuddering through eternity. Hecuba, hearing that Cassandra 
belongs to Agamemnon, shudders as she thinks of her as a tirewoman 
to Clytemnestra, the half-sister of Helen ; and Andromache, appro- 
priated by Neoptolemos, thinks with horror and shame of the moment 
when, in the arms of her conqueror, she shall forget those of her 


husband. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 





Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., Printers, New-street Square, London. 























Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities. 
Edited by JOHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


‘The greatest care has evidently been taken to give, as before, careful information as 
to the date of origin, headquarters, objects, receipts, benefits, and staff of the various 
charities.’—TIMEs. 

‘Excellent. . . . Cheap, lucid, and handy, this book does credit to its editor and its pub- 
lishers. There are the most useful particulars of perhaps 3,000 distinct charitable institu- 
tions, and these should be of great service alike to the charitable and to the genuinely needy 
in search of aid. —STANDARD. ‘A standard work of reference.—-GENTLEWOMAN, 

‘The information likely to be required is put so concisely that anyone can see at a 
glance the object of any special institution.—MORNING Post. 

‘This handy guide comprises in 400 pages a large percentage of the facts contained 
in more ambitious works.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘The charities that claim London as their headquarters and look to it for the sinews 
of war run into thousands, and include within their scope the alleviation of suffering in its 
most diverse forms. Some idea of the many-sided nature of these institutions, of the place 
they fill amongst us, of the good work they do, and of the constant need there is of further 
support, may be gathered from a glance over “ Fry’s London Charities.” The arrangement 
is alphabetical, and consequently the task of reference is simplicity itself. At 1s. 6d. the 
Annual is a marvel of cheapness.—CITY PRESS. 

‘The information is well arranged and clearly set forth. —StT. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 

‘Compiled with great care and completeness, it presents an exhaustive and well- 
arranged compendium of information relating to every kind of charitable and philanthropic 
organisation in the capital ; and there is no need to insist upon the great practical utility 
of such a work of reference as is here provided.’—-WoRLD. 

‘Full of useful and interesting information. Admirably arranged.’—SPECTATOR. 

‘Whether you want to help the old or the »sxung, to ascertain what annuities, gifts, 
beneficent societies and provident funds »* «-~ .alescent homes are available, how best to 
help cripples, the deaf, or discharged pvis *.s veference is so easy that the small sum 
spent on this well compiled work will save nours of labour.’.—QUEEN. 

‘A most valuable book of reference.’—LApby. 

‘There is no more useful work for reference for people engaged in charitable-work than 
Herbert Fry’s “ Royal Guide to the London Charities,” the present new and revised edition 
making the forty-first issue of this new and inexpensive annual.’—LabDy’s PICTORIAL. 

‘Its purpose is to show the poor of London and its suburbs how and where to look for 
help in sickness or trouble, and to point out to the richer classes the most deserving insti- 
tutions. The information is easily accessible and most complete.—CouRT JOURNAL. 

‘A volume which leaves one amazed and agreeably surprised at the charitable energy 
of the age.’-—To-Day. 

‘That the accuracy of the information given leaves nothing to be desired is guaranteed 
by the fact that the editorship is still held by Mr. John Lane.’—BooKSELLER. 

‘An excellent work, revised and corrected up to date.—NOTES AND QUERIES. 

‘Designed to show the poor of London and its suburbs how and where to look for help 
in sickness or trouble; and to point out to the richer class the institutions the most 
deserving of support. Till the happy day arrives when there shall be no such distinctions, 
a book of this kind must needs be very valuable to all who are concerned to lend a helping 
hand to the poor and needy.’,—-NEW AGE. 

‘A most serviceable book of reference for all who are associated with, or are in any way 
interested in, philanthropic work, showing in alphabetical order the names, date of founda- 
tion, address, objects, annual income, chief officials, &c., of each institution.,—CHRISTIAN. 

‘A concise and trustworthy guide to all benevolent institutions. Full information is 
given both to those who wish to give to deserving objects and those who wish to know 
where to apply for help. —CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

‘The book is now too well known to need either description or recommendation. This 
issue gives it with information brought carefully down to date.’ —SCOTSMAN. 

‘It contains a comprehensive list arranged alphabetically, special reference being 
made to the large bequests of Mr. Dresden, which will eventually amount to £300,000.’— 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 

‘The 1905 edition of this valuable compilation is as full and useful as ever; and for 
him who wishes to know how to give alms wisely, there is no better small guide than the 
one now before us. — LANCET. 

‘This excellent guide will be found quite up to date and thoroughly reliable.’—RxEcoRb. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 

















HIGHE sT QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 





The ‘Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Cown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an absolute necessity in every 

fEvusehold. They are a luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach of everyone. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and avoid imitations. The 
‘ Osmans’ are sold iad all the arin —— in the World. 


MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, Ltd., Manchester, 


And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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THE TRADE JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Chief Offce—DaASHWOOD HOUSE, NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 














